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Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CHAPTER XV. 


R. GRANT, like other'men in whom a quiet demeanour is the 
result rather of experience than of temperament, was very 
observant ; and he had observed several things during and after the 
day at Richmond. It may be assumed that he had not planned 
that expedition without some anticipation that it might have results 
particularly affecting Philip and Marion ; and up to the moment 
when the party were overtaken, on their way home, by the Marquise 
Desmoines, he had reason to think that his anticipations had not 
been deceived. Since that moment, however, a change had taken 
place. Philip had worn an aspect of gloomy dejection at variance 
with his customary bearing: and Marion’s mood had .been exag- 
gerated and unequal; sometimes manifesting an over-accented 
gaiety, at other times relapsing abruptly and without apparent cause 
into depths of wayward perversity. This state of things continued 
without much modification for several days ; it being further notice- 
able that the young people avoided private interviews, or at any rate 
did not have any : for, if Philip desired them, Marion had the means 
of balking his desire. In the presence of other persons, however, 
she seemed not averse from holding converse with him; but her 
speech on such occasions had a mocking and unconciliating ring 
about it; and Philip’s replies were brief and unenterprising. Evidently, 
the pegs that made their music had been set down awry. There had 
been some sweet melody for a while. Who was their Iago? 
“ What a very charming lady is the Marquise Desmoines,” re- 
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marked Mr. Grant one day to Philip. “I have seldom seen a more 
lovely face or a more engaging manner.” 

“ Yes,” returned the young man, looking away, and drumming 
on the table with his fingers. 

‘* It was easy to see that you and she were on the best of terms 
with each other,” the old gentleman continued. 

Philip folded his arms, and tapped on the floor with his foot. 

“ She seemed to take a great fancy to Marion,” Mr. Grant went 
on. “ They bid fair to become great friends. It would be an 
excellent thing for Marion, would it not?” 

“ Upon my word, sir, it’s none of my business,” exclaimed Philip, 
rather impatiently. ‘ Miss Lockhart will choose her friends to please 
herself, I presume. If it were my place to offer her advice in the 
matter, it might be different. With your permission, I prefer not to 
discuss the subject.” 

“ As you please, my dear Philip,” replied Mr. Grant, composedly 
taking snuff. “For my own part, it appeared to me that the 
Marquise could give Marion those social advantages and opportu- 
nities that she especially needs. This invitation to her soirée will 
probably be the precursor of others. By-the-by, you will be present, 
of course ?” 

“ Yes, that is my intention,” said Philip, after a pause ; and his 
tone had something defiant or threatening in it, as if he meant 
not only to be present, but to do some deed of note when he got 
there. 

The Marquise’s party was, as she had intimated,’strictly limited as 
to numbers. It was not her wish to begin her formal entertainments 
as yet ; her bereavement was still too recent, and, moreover, her new 
house was not in order. She might, possibly, have contrived to get 
along without giving any party at all, just at present; but she was 
enough a woman of the world not always to demand logical behaviour 
of herself, any more than to expect it in other people. She wished 
to feel the atmosphere of the new society into which she was about 
to enter, and to compare it with that which she had left. It would 
be novel ; it might or it might not be preferable. The Marquise 
might decide, upon this experiment, not to settle in London, after all. 
Straws may show how the wind blows. She had no one’s pleasure 
or convenience to think of but her own. There was not even the 
Marquis now, who, if he did not have things his own way, at all 
events had occasionally afforded her the gratification of having hers 
in spite of him ; and whose demise she perhaps regretted as much on 
that account as on any other. For the lady was of a strong and 
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valiant disposition, and wanted something more in life than abject 
assent, and yielding beds of down. She wanted resistance, almost 
defeat, in order to give zest to victory. She wanted a strong man to 
fight with. In her heart, she believed she was stronger than any 
man she was likely to come across; but there were men, no doubt, 
who might be dangerous and formidable enough to be temporarily 
interesting. What manner of man in other respects this champion 
might be, would matter little to the Marquise. Like most women of 
first-rate ability, she was at bottom a democrat: rank was her con- 
venience, but she had no respect for it or belief init. Had she 
detected, in a stevedore or a Hindoo, stuff that was not to be had 
elsewhere, she would have received and entertained him. Mean- 
while, she was well content to put up with Philip Lancaster. There 
was stuff in him: there was perhaps something in his past relations 
with her which rendered their present mutual attitude more piquant ; 
and then, there was that little bud of a romance which the Marquise 
had surprised on Richmond Hill. Upon the whole, she was justified 
in giving her little party. 

Sir Francis Bendibow was the first to arrive, bringing with him 
Merton Fillmore, whom he introduced as follows: “ A man, my 
dear creature, whom I’ve long wished to make known to you. Most 
brilliant fellow in London ; my personal friend, as well as the trusted 
adviser of the House.” He added in her ear, “ You know—Fillmore, 
son of old Cadwallader Fillmore . . . uncle the Honourable. . . 
and Constance, you know... married Lord Divorn.. . that’s 
the man! make friends with each other.” 

“ T think,” said the Marquise, glancing at the lawyer as she gave 
him her hand, “that Mr. Fillmore is more accustomed to choose 
his friends than to be chosen.” 

This bit of impromptu criticism arrested Fillmore’s attention. 
After a pause he said : 

“ My friends are my clients, and I don’t choose them.” 

“TI mean, you have not found it wise to be troubled with 
women. If I were a man, I might think as you do, but I should 
act otherwise. But then I should not be a barrister.” 

“ T am a solicitor.” 

The Marquise laughed. “Men of real genius distinguish 
their professions—they are not distinguished by them . . . I compre- 
hend! ” 

“ You would have made a better solicitor than I,” said Fillmore, 
with something like a smile. “ Your cross-examination would be 
very damaging.” 
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“‘ We shall be all the better friends,” rejoined the Marquise, goods 
humouredly. “ Mr. Fillmore is charming,” she added to Sir Francis, 
who had just returned from a promenade to the other end of the 
room, where he had been admiring himself in a looking-glass, under 
cover of smelling a vase of flowers on the mantelpiece. 

“ Ay, indeed, kindred spirits,” said the baronet, nodding and 
smiling complacently. “But how is this, eh? May we hope to 
monopolise these privileges all the evening ?” 

‘“‘Here comes a rival,” answered the Marquise, as the door 
opened, and Mr. Thomas Bendibow was ushered in. “I expect 
Mr. Philip Lancaster also. Do you know him, Mr. Fillmore? How 
do you do, Tom? What lovely flowers! Forme? You are preux 
chevalier ; that is more than your papa ever did for me.” 

“You know I don’t think of anything but you—well, I don’t, by 
George! Oh, I say, don’t you look ravishing to-night, Perdita !” 
exclaimed this ingenuous youth. “I say, there ain’t any other 
people coming, are there? I want to have you all to myself to- 
night.” 

“Tom, you are not to make love to your sister—before com- 
pany !” 

“ Oh, sister be ——! I know—you’re going to flirt with that 
Lancaster fellow——” 

“You have not told me if you know Mr. Lancaster?” said the 
Marquise, turning to Merton Fillmore. 

“T have read his ‘Sunshine of Revolt,’” replied the solicitor. 

“ Good Gad !” ejaculated Sir Francis, below his breath. He was 
gazing towards the doorway, in which several persons now appeared 
—the Lockhart party, in fact—and his ruddy visage became quite 
pallid. 

The Marquise’s beautiful eyes lighted up. She had had some 
secret doubts as to whether Lancaster would come, for she under- 
stood not a little of the intricacies of that gentleman’s character ; 
but here he was, and she felt that she had scored the first success in 
the encounter. To get the better of anyone, the first condition is 
to get him within your reach. But Perdita took care that the 
brightness of her eyes should not shine upon Philip too soon. She 
turned first upon Mrs. Lockhart and Marion. She had taken the 
former’s measure at first sight, and knew how to make her feel 
pleased and at ease. Marion was a more complex problem ; but 
Marion did not know the world, and it was simple enough to dis- 
appoint her probable anticipation that the Marquise would at once 
monopolise Philip. The Marquise lost no time in introducing Philip 
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to Mr. Fillmore, on the basis of the latter’s having read “The Sun- 
shine of Revolt,” and left the two gentlemen to make friends or foes 
of each other as they might see fit. She then devoted herself to the 
two ladies, and incidentally to Mr. Grant, whom she had invited 
simply as a friend of theirs, and in whom she took no particular 
interest. Mr. Thomas Bendibow, considering himself slighted, 
strolled off into an adjoining room to indulge his wrongs over a 
glass of sherry. The baronet, who was almost manifestly labouring 
under some unusual embarrassment or emotion, attached himself, 
after some hesitation, to the Marquise’s party, and endeavoured to 
monopolise the conversation of Mr. Grant. That gentleman, how- 
ever, met his advances with a quiet reticence, which was beyond Sir 
Francis’s skill to overcome. By degrees he found himself constrained . 
to address himself more and more to Mrs. and Miss Lockhart, and 
Perdita, somewhat to her own surprise, was drawn more and more to 
louk and speak to Mr. Grant. There was something about him—in 
his old-fashioned but noticeable aspect, in his quiet, observant 
manner—in the things he said—ihat arrested the Marquise’s attention 
in spite of herself. Here was a man who had seen and known 
something : a man—not a suit of clothes, with a series of set 
grimaces, attitudes, and phrases. Manhood had an invincible attrac- 
tion for this lady, no matter what the guise in which it presented 
itself to her. At last she and Mr. Grant insensibly settled down to 
what was practically a /¢te-a-téte. 

“You must find it lonely here in England after so many years,” 
she said. 

“ My exile is a cage of invisibility for me,” answered Mr. Grant. 
“T find few to see and recognise me, but that does not prevent me 
from seeing and recognising much that is familiar. I find that 
England stands where it did, and is none the less homelike for 
having forgotten me. Indeed, one may say, without being cynical, 
that the memory of old friends is almost as pleasant as, and in some 
respects more convenient than, their presence would be.” 

The Marquise laughed. “I think your old friends might call 
that cynical, if they could hear it.” 

“You would recognise its truth in your own case,” said Mr. 
Grant, half interrogatively. 

She lifted her eyebrows, as if the remark required explanation. 

“ An old fellow like me sometimes knows more about the origins 
of the younger generation than they know themselves. I had the 
honour of your;acquaintance when you were learning to say ‘ Papa,’ 
and wore little pink slippers.” 
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* Ah!” murmured the Marquise, looking athim keenly. ‘Then 
——” she paused. 

“ And your father also,” said Mr. Grant, in a low voice. 

“ Sir Francis Bendibow,” said Perdita, after a pause. 

Mr. Grant met her glance, and said nothing. 

“ Now I think of it,” remarked Perdita, tapping her chin lightly 
with the handle of her fan, “I am inclined to agree with you. 
Memories may sometimes be more convenient than presence.” 

“Tt is not always the convenient that happens, however,” rejoined 
the old gentleman. “And convenience itself may sometimes, on 
some accounts, be less desirable than an acceptance of facts. If Sir 
Francis Bendibow, let us say, had been suspected of a grave indis- 
cretion in early life, and had in consequence disappeared from 
society, leaving his family behind him a 

“His family would probably, in the course of time, become 
reconciled to his absence,” interrupted Perdita, colouring slightly. 
“Human relationship is not so rigid and important a matter as 
romancers and sentimentalists try to make it out, Mr. Grant. As 
long as my child, or my husband, or my father continues to live 
within my sight and reach, I acknowledge myself the mother, wife, 
or daughter, and conduct myself accordingly. But if they vanish 
from my knowledge and remembrance, I learn to do without them, 
and they have no further concern with me. If they die, I shall not 
weep for them, and if they return, I shall not care for them. If I 
were more imaginative, or more inclined to feel my emotions to 
order, it might be otherwise. But it is my nature to feel my own 
emotions, and not other people’s, and to see things as they are, and 
not as poetry pretends. My father, sir, is not the man who brought 
me into the world and then abandoned me, but—on the whole,” 
she added, suddenly and completely changing her tone and manner, 
and speaking smilingly, “I prefer to say that I have no father at all, 
and want none.” 

Her speech had been more like that of a frigid and saturnine 
man, than like the utterance of a beautiful and youthful woman. 
Mr. Grant had listened to it attentively. He appeared to meditate 
for a few moments after she had ceased, and then he said, “I too 
have felt the force of circumstances, and should be the last to 
underrate it. Ambassadors, you know”—here he smiled a little— 
“are less deaf to the voice of reason than principals might be. I 
am entrusted with plenary powers, and may relinquish my side of the 
discussion definitively. I should regret my mission, were it not that 
it has obtained me a charming and valuable acquaintance "—here he 
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bowed ceremoniously—“ which I trust may continue. If I have 
annoyed you, be satisfied that I shall never subject you to the same 
annoyance again —— nor to any other, I hope.” 

“ T have made no disguise of my selfishness, you see,” said the 
Marquise, with gaiety in her voice, but with a somewhat contradictory 
expression about her eyes and mouth. After a moment she went 
on, as if impelled, despite a certain reluctance, “ But I am unselfish 
too, as you will find out if you come to know me better. You will 
find out that I am not a daughter whom any parent with a sense of 
prudence and self-respect would put out his hand to reclaim.” And 
hereupon the Marquise laughed, while tears sparkled for an instant 
on her eyelashes. 

“What says our fair hostess?” called out the voice of Sir Francis 
Bendibow, from the other side of the table, where he was conversing 
with the other two ladies, while his eyes and thoughts were elsewhere ; 
“Should a man who loves two women give up both of them, or 
settle upon one? Come, ladies, the Marquise shall be our umpire— 
eh?” 

“Tt is not a question for an umpire to decide,” replied the 
Marquise. ‘“ Let the man put his case before the two women, and 
leave them to settle it between themselves.” 

“ But we are supposing him to be an ordinary man, not a hero.” 

“ Then, he would not find more than one woman to be in love 
with him.” 

“And it might turn out,” remarked Marion, “that he was 
deceived in supposing himself capable of being really in love with 
anybody.” 

“‘ If he were a hero, I’m sure he would not love more than one,” 
said Mrs. Lockhart gently. 

“ Altogether, your problem appears to have been deprived of all 
its conditions,” observed Fillmore, who, with Philip Lancaster, 
had approached during the discussion. 

“A man who really loves one woman, finds in her all that is 
worth loving in all women,” Lancaster said. 

“A poet’s eyes,” remarked the Marquise, “create in the woman 
he loves nine-tenths of what he sees there.” 

“ And may blind him, for a time, to nine-tenths more,” was the 
poet’s reply ; at which everyone laughed except Mrs. Lockhart and 
Mr. Grant, but which very few understood. 

After this, the company readjusted itself: the Marquise made 
Philip sit down and talk to her and Marion ; and the three gradually 
got on very good terms with one another. Meanwhile, Sir Francis 
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improved his opportunity to button-hole Fillmore, and drew him 
into the next room, where Mr. ‘Thomas Bendibow was sitting, still in 
the sulks, behind a large pot of azaleas in the embrasure of the 
window. 

“ What did I tell you?” he exclaimed, hushing his voice, but 
with a vehement gesture. “Did you ever see anything like that 
fellow’s assurance? Damn him, he was /ée-d-¢éfe with her for half 
an hour. ‘Ten to one he’s told her the whole thing.” 

“What thing?” inquired Fillmore composediy. 

“ Why, that he’s her father, and —— 

“ Well, since he is her father, I know of no law to prevent him 
saying so.” 

“Damme, no, if that were all : but how do I know what pack of 
lies he may have been telling her about me ——” 

“ Come, Bendibow, don’t be afool. If I were you, I shouldn’t 
mind what lies he told her about me, so long as I was sure that no 
truth he might tell would do me any harm. Besides, Mr. Grant, or 
whatever his name is, does not look to me like a scoundrel or a liar. 
And the Marquise does not seem to be a lady likely to let herself 
be imposed upon, or to act imprudently. You have not been open 
with me about this matter, Sir Francis. You are afraid to act 
against this man, and you are concealing the reason from me. I 
don’t ask it, and I don’t want to know it. But I am not going to 
undertake anything in the dark. You must manage the affair without 
my codperation. You should have known me well enough never to 
have invited it.” 

Several expressions—of anger, of dismay, of perplexity—had 
passed across the baronet’s features while Fillmore was speaking ; 
but at the end he laughed good-humouredly, and put his hand for a 
moment on the other’s shoulder. 

“If I were to live with you, day in and day out,” he said, “ you’d 
make either a saint or a devil of me before six weeks were over. 
You have the most irritating way with you, begad, that ever I came 
across. But I know you're a good fellow, and I shan’t be angry. 
You might allow me a little natural exasperation at seeing things 
go topsy-turvy —— never mind! I believe you're right about 
Perdita, too ; she’s no sentimental fool. Dare say matters will come 
out all right, after all. There! we'll think more about it. I'll talk 
it over quietly with Grantley—with Grant, you know—ah! Here 
we are!” 

The Marquise, leaning on the arm of Mr. Grant, and followed 
by the rest of the company, was entering the room, being come in 
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quest of supper, which was to be served here, and of which the 
sherry, whereof Mr. Thomas Bendibow had already partaken, was but 
an accessory. The Marquise rallied the baronet on his lack of 
gallantry in not having been on hand to do his part in escorting 
someone; and they all took their places at table with much 
gaiety and good-humour ; Mr. Thomas having watched his oppor- 
tunity, when no one was looking in his direction, to emerge from 
the shelter of the azaleas and take his seat with the rest. His aspect 
was so dazed and distraught as to suggest the suspicion that the 
sherry had been exceptionally potent ; only it so happened that no 
one noticed him. His sulkiness had vanished ; but from time to 
time he turned his eyes on Mr. Grant with a secret expression of 
consternation and bewilderment, which, considering the peaceful and 
inoffensive aspect of that gentleman, seemed rather gratuitous. 

There were more gentlemen than ladies present, and Mr. Grant 
chanced to have Mr. Fillmore for his left-hand neighbour, and 
presently fell into talk with him. “I have heard your name 
mentioned,” he remarked at length, “by my friend Mrs. Lockhart. 
You are, I believe, a member of the legal profession ?” 

Fillmore inclined his head in assent. 

“ There are some affairs of mine which need putting in order,” 
continued Mr. Grant, “ and as they may require a good deal of 
judgment for their proper disposition, I had been thinking of applying 
to you for assistance. Will you pardon me for taking advantage of 
this unexpected opportunity to mention the matter to you?” 

“‘ T am obliged to you, sir. You are, perhaps, aware,” addedt he 
lawyer, turning so as to look his interlocutor directly in the face, 
“that I have for several years been legal adviser to Sir Francis 
Bendibow?” 

“ Yes, yes; to tell the truth, I was partly influenced by that also,” 
replied the old man quietly. “ Sir Francis will doubtless tell you 
that he and I are old acquaintances : and I——n short, then, I may 
request you to appoint a time for our interview ?” 

Fillmore named a day near the end of the following week ; and 
then relapsed into silence, being fairly taken by surprise, and unable 
to make the joints of his puzzle fit together. Mr. Grant and the 
Marquise were both enigmas in different ways, and worth being 
studied. After a while, however, he decided that the Marquise was 
the more inviting, if not the more difficult, enigma of the two; and 
he experienced an unusual degree of pleasure in keeping his eyes 
upon her. He was not inclined to think that anything would be 
gained by her leaving London. 
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She was in a very brilliant and fascinating humour ; her talk was 
witty and entertaining beyond what is common even with clever 
women. Indeed, one who had known her well might have fancied 
that her vivacity was the indication of some excitement, which 
perhaps had its origin in something less enjoyable than the lustre of 
the wax candles on the walls and table. Philip Lancaster no doubt 
knew the Marquise better than did anyone else in that room ; but, 
if he saw more in her behaviour than the others did, it is likely that 
he accounted for it on erroneous grounds. He did not notice that, 
although she glanced frequently at Mr. Grant, yet that gentleman 
was the only person at table whom she never addressed. But Philip, 
in fact, was too much occupied with his own affairs to devote much 
time to general observation. He was sitting next to Marion, who 
had young Mr. Bendibow for her neighbour on the other side. 
Marion, after making several quite ineffectual attempts to draw the 
latter into conversation, was at length obliged to listen to Philip ; 
and, he fancied, less unconciliatingly than of late. The events of the 
evening had been rather different from Philip’s anticipation. He 
had come burdened with a saturnine resolve to offer some deliberate 
slight to his hostess, by way of improving his position in the eyes of 
his lady-love ; but—whether most to his relief or to his disappointment 
it would be hard to say—the Marquise had given him no opportunity. 
Save for one ambiguous remark—to which he had made a prompt 
rejoinder—she had throughout had the air of bringing him and 
Marion together, and desiring their felicity. When she had addressed 
him, which had been but seldom, it had been on literary or indifferent 
subjects. Philip was not so pig-headed as to fail to perceive that 
the Marquise might make herself an exceedingly agreeable and even 
advantageous friend. If she were willing to forget the past, all might 
be right and pleasant in the future. His gloomy thoughts were con- 
siderably lightened by these reflections ; and yet, somewhere in the 
back scenery of his mind, there may have been a faint shadow of 
resentment at something—for Philip, in spite of his superior poetic 
and intellectual endowments, was not much more than human, after 
all. 

He could not know that the Marquise, also, had found the course 
of events different from what she had expected. She had aimed her 
party at Philip, but had started quite other game. Nevertheless, her 
object as regarded Philip had accomplished itself quite as well as if 
she had been able to pursue it in her own way. He had received 
the impression which she wished, and she had had the opportunity 
of estimating the degree of influence which Marion had over him. 
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That was all she desired at the moment. As for the other affair, 
although she had answered Mr. Grant explicitly and decidedly 
enough, she was less decided in her own mind ; she meant to think 
it over by herself, and to modify her course should that seem ulti- 
mately advisable. ‘There was no need to hurry herself about it ; she 
would have ample opportunities for renewing her conversation with 
Mr. Grant whenever she wanted to do so. To discover a father after 
so many years was at least an excitement and an adventure ; and, if 
Mr. Grant were really able to bring about such a meeting, it might 
be worth while to permit it. But then it was desirable, in the first 
place, to find out what manner of man this father was. Perdita, on 
questioning her memory, could not form even the vaguest image of 
him. She had let herself forget him easily, and it was now too late 
to recall him. 

Upon the whole, destiny seemed to be in an interesting and 
not unamiable mood. In reality, destiny had never been more 
sardonically pregnant as regarded everyone of those assembled in 
the Marquise’s dining-room, than on that evening. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir came to the knowledge of Sir Francis, during the ensuing week, 
that Mr. Grant was going to have a business interview with Fillmore. 
He thereupon took pen and paper, and wrote Mr. Grant a very polite 
note. He said that he had been thinking over their relations with 
each other, and had come to certain conclusions thereon, which he 
wished to communicate to Mr. Grant, in the confident belief that 
Mr. Grant would not find them distasteful. To do this by letter, 
however, would be, for several reasons, inexpedient ; word of mouth, 
in matters of this kind, was a more convenient and flexible way of 
coming to an understanding. Sir Francis went on to say that he 
possessed a villa in Twickenham, whither he occasionally repaired 
during the summer to get a breath of fresh air. It chanced that he 
had arranged to drive out to this villa on the afternoon of Friday 
next ; and, if Mr. Grant did not object, he would call for him on the 
way, at any place which Mr. Grant would please to indicate. They 
would dine together at the villa, and Sir Francis would then provide 
his friend with a horse to ride home on. Hoping for a favourable 
reply, he had the honour to be Mr. Grant's faithful friend and 
servant, Francis Bendibow. 

Mr. Grant replied by return of post that he would be happy to 
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accept Sir Francis Bendibow’s invitation, and that Sir Francis might 
call for him at four o’clock at the chambers of Mr. Fillmore in 
the City. 

When Sir Francis read this answer, he flushed up to the roots of 
his hair, and sat quite still in his chair, staring fixedly at the letter 
which he held in his hand, and breathing in a laboured and irregular 
manner. Presently the colour faded out of his face, and he became 
extremely pale, and his hands cold. He rang the bell, and told the 
servant to bring him a decanter of wine, the greater part of which he 
drank, though it wanted but an hour of dinner. But the baronet 
had been in a nervous and anxious state for several days past ; he 
had been worried, probably, by some of the exigencies and disap- 
pointments which are inseparable even from the most sagaciously 
conducted business ; and he had moreover been seriously harassed 
by the odd behaviour of his son Thomas, who, since the night of the 
Marquise’s party, had not been behaving like himself. He had been 
moody, reticent, and inactive ; had attended no cock-fights or rat- 
catchings ; had foregone his customary horseback exercise, and had 
even gone so far as to refuse to drink more than half his usual quan- 
tity of wine. When his father addressed him, he had replied curtly 
and evasively ; and yet Sir Francis had several times detected his 
son in the act of watching him with a very intent and peculiar expres- 
sion. What was the matter with him? Had he contracted a secret 
marriage ? or had he suffered a disappointment in love? or had he 
been losing money at play? These questions, which the baronet 
could not, and his son evidently would not, answer, occasioned the 
former a good deal of disquietude. But all this would scarcely 
account for his vivid emotion at the receipt of so commonplace 
a thing as an acceptance of an invitation. Had he expected Mr. 
Grant to refuse? 

On the forenoon of Friday, Mr. Grant put into his pocket a 
leathern wallet containing a variety of papers, and hetook himself to 
the City. Previous to starting he had a short colloquy with Marion. 

“T shall not return until after you are all in bed and asleep,” he 
said. “You must on no account sit up or keep awake for me.” 

“What are you going to do?” inquired Marion, point-blank. 

“ Something which will perhaps give you a chance to display your 
magnanimity,” Mr. Grant answered with a smile. 

The girl gave him a deep and somewhat troubled look. 

“ I shall be glad when there are no more mysteries,” she said. 
“ Nothing good comes of them.” 

“Tt depends in some measure upon yourself how soon this 
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mystery is dissipated,” returned Mr. Grant. ‘Have you no mys- 
teries of your own?” 

“ Oh, housekeeping mysteries—how to boil a potato, or starch a 
frill; I shall never have any other kind,” answered Marion with a 
laugh, and turning away. 

“ To-morrow,” said Mr. Grant, after a pause, “ you and I will have 
a chat about mysteries, and perhaps we may clear each other up. 
Good-bye, my dear!” He took her hand, and drawing her a little 
towards him, kissed her cheek. She looked at him, reddening, and 
said ; 

“ Be careful of yourself. Good-bye!” 

“Proud and jealous,” said the old gentleman to himself, as he © 
marched down the street to the corner where the coach passed ; “ but 
we shall circumvent that, I hope. What is the use of my twenty 
thousand pounds, if she will not be my daughter? But there is 
common-sense at the bottom of Philip’s romance, that will counteract 
and persuade her stubbornness —if it comes to that.” 

The coach came along, and in due time landed Mr. Grant in the 
City ; and ten minutes later he had entered Merton Fillmore’s pri- 
vate office, which had witnessed many singular revelations, but none 
more so, perhaps, than the one which was now going to take place. 

“Good day, sir,” said the lawyer, rising ceremoniously as his 
visitor entered. ‘Is your business likely to occupy us long?” 

“Tt chiefly concerns the drawing-up of my will,” replied Mr. 
Grant. “And since the dispositions that I wish to make are some- 
what precise and complicated, we may as weli put the limit at not 
less than two hours.” 

“T am at your disposal, then, until four o’clock.” Here Fillmore 
took out some blank sheets of paper, which he placed before him on 
the desk. Resting his hands upon these, with the tips of the fingers 
meeting each other, he fixed his eyes upon Mr. Grant and said 
slowly :— 

“ Before we begin, I wish to put one question to you. You will, 
of course, decide whether or not it be worth your while to answer it.” 

“TI am at your service,” said the other courteously. 

Fillmore paused a moment, looking down at his hands. Then, 
raising his head, he asked abruptly, “ What is your name?” 

“T had intended to inform you on that point as soon as the 
occasion required,” answered the old man quietly. “The name by 
which I have chosen to be known here is not mine. I am Charles 
John Grantley. My father was Thomas Grantley, of whom you have 
doubtless heard.” 
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Fillmore leaned back in his chair and stroked his chin. Pre- 
sently he said, “Sir Francis Bendibow spoke to me regarding your 
identity a few weeks ago ; and, taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, I own that I shared the surprise he seemed to feel at 
your reappearance in England.” 

“T can understand that,” was the composed reply ; “ but it has 
always been my intention to end my days in my native land.” 

“Tt seems you have amassed a fortune during the interval?” 

*‘T have laid by some twenty thousand pounds.” 

“ Which you now propose to dispose of by will?” 

“ With your assistance, sir.” 

** You are a man of the world, Mr. Grantley, and acquainted with 


* the general rules by which society is regulated. I cannot suppose 


you to be ignorant that a person in the peculiar position which you 
are understood to occupy might find it difficult to establish a claim 
to this or any other property.” 

“T shall not affect to misapprehend your meaning, sir,” returned 
the old gentleman, with a manner of grave kindliness ; “ and I will 
answer you with as much openness as justice to myself and others 
allows. I left England twenty years ago under a cloud of disaster 
and contumely. I chose exile in preference to inquiry, and the 
results which such an inquiry would produce. My reasons for 
taking that course I did not disclose then, nor shall I willingly do so 
now. I do not apprehend that I shall be called upon to alter this 
purpose; but, should it turn out otherwise, I have the means to 
meet the emergency, and I shall know how to use them.” Here he 
laid his right hand upon the leathern pocket-book which he had 
placed upon the table. “ It is far from being my wish, however,” he 
continued, “to become the occasion of any disturbance or contro- 
versy. I rather desire that such small influence as I may still be 
able to exercise over my fellow-beings may be in the direction of 
making some of them happy.” 

“ Am I to infer that you contemplate anything in the way of resti- 
tution ?” the lawyer demanded. 

“No.” 

“You are quite right, of course, in withholding your confidence,” 
rejoined the other, with a coldness that was partly assumed to veil 
his perplexity. “But——is it your intention to present yourself 





hereafter under your true name ?” 

“There is only one other person, besides yourself, to whom it was 
necessary I should declare myself—I mean Sir Francis Bendibow ; 
and I took an early opportunity of doing so. To the rest of the 
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world I intend at present to be Mr. Grant. The fulfilment of the 
bequests of my will may hereafter necessitate the revelation of who I 
really am ; but I trust that may not occur during my lifetime. And, 
even in the alternative event, I doubt not the revelation could be so 
managed as not to incommode anyone.” 

“Well, Mr. Grantley,” said the lawyer, taking up a pen and 
turning it between his fingers, “ your attitude is unexpected and, so far 
as my information would lead me to judge, unaccountable. But that 
is none of my affair. I need only put it to you whether you feel so 
secure in that attitude as to warrant a belief that the directions of 
your will have a reasonable chance of getting themselves fulfilled— 
whether you feel confident that third parties may not interfere to 
thwart your intentions?” 

“On that point I have no misgivings whatever,” replied Mr. 
Grantley, with a slight smile. “ My only apprehension would respect 
the principal legatee.” 

“T will not attempt to understand you,” said Fillmore, smiling 
also. ‘If you please, we will proceed to the particulars.” 

Hereupon the two entered upon a prolonged discussion, into 
which we shall not be obliged to follow them; since what is of 
import in it will appear in its proper place. At a few minutes after 
four o’clock the colloquy ended, and Mr. Grant, after shaking hands 
very cordially with the lawyer, bade him farewell and went down- 
stairs. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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PRISON GOVERNMENT. 


PRESUME that it will not be till the end of time that the 

great question of Prison Government—of what to do with our 
criminals—-will be finally disposed of. Royal Commissions do 
not settle it. Model prisons have of effected any good, and 
Carlyle’s severe scorn of them in his Essay of 1850 might have been 
written in this year of grace,so apposite is it to time and cir- 
cumstance. ‘That wonderful essay has no old-fashioned ring in it 
whatever ; and his prophecy of some thirty years back, that no 
good could come of our system of prison government either to the 
criminal or to the world which studied him so much, is surely 
verified in almost every particular. We have improved the condition 
of the convict ; we have studied him, his health, and his comforts ; 
we have attempted, by feeble preaching and possibly still feebler 
experiments, his moral improvement, but he flourishes amongst us 
vigorously, and seems to increase and multiply by the grim law 
governing human fallacies. 

That this is the fault of the authorities is not very easily proved 
but that they go the right way to work is scarcely evident even in 
this present year of grace, with such a background of lurid ex- 
perience to work upon, and with such danger-signals—red as blood— 
gleaming from the shadow-land, wherein our “‘ dangerous classes” lurk. 
Thomas Carlyle had but little sympathy with the prisoner—but 
little faith in anything tending towards his better life. It is almost 
evident—I say not completely so, and I hope not completely so—that 
he had a supreme scorn for the well-meant efforts of philanthropists to 
bring about a higher moral condition of the convict’s mind. He had 
little, even no faith in “the whitewashing of scoundrels,”—he was for 
“justice” short and sharp with them ; the expression of sympathy in 
their case was “ mournful twaddle ;” institutions in connection with 


their regeneration were “ universal sluggard and scoundrel protection 
societies ;” the man who did not believe in hanging them was “ Mr. 
Hesperus Fiddlestring,” and John Howard was, to the mind of 
the Chelsea seer, only “Solid Howard,” a dull and dreary man, 
“ chewing the cud of his placid reflections ! ” 
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Still, there is no question that Carlyle’s visit to one of our chief 
London prisons impressed and startled him—set the busy brain 
pondering on the great problem—was for a long while a picture 
ever present to his mind. He could not see how all this order 
and rule, this care of the prisoner, could exercise any moral 
good—and he did not believe the prisoner was worth caring for 
in any such way. And he was surely right, speaking for the 
good “old crusted” iron-clad ruffian, whose simple profession is 
burglary with violence, or murder with promptitude and despatch. 
Thomas Carlyle in his prison’ journey doubtless saw many of 
this class of low-browed, sinister, dangerous animals, men whose 
faces have so dark a story to tell; and his sturdy common sense 
assured him that the extracting of any light, or hope, or faith 
from such as they was for a more fanciful world than ours, where 
all strange theories may possibly live and flourish by the rules of 
contrariety. 

Sydney Smith, in an article contributed to the Zdinburgh Review 
in 1821, had also his fling at the prisons of his day, and his remarks 
are still @ propos of the present time and rules. 

“Tt is impossible,” he says, “to avoid making a prison in some 
respects more eligible than the home of a culprit. It is almost 
always more spacious, cleaner, better ventilated, better warmed. 
All these advantages are inevitable on the side of the prison. The 
means therefore that remain of making a prison a disagreeable place 
are not to be neglected ; and if neglected, the manner of sentencing 
a man to prison would be this—and it had better be put in these 
words :— 

“¢ Prisoner at the bar, you are fairly convicted by a jury of your 
country of having feloniously stolen two pigs, the property of 
Stephen Muck, farmer. The Court having taken into consideration 
the frequency and enormity of this offence, and the necessity of 
restraining it with the utmost severity of punishment, do order and 
adjudge that you be confined in a house larger, better, better aired, 
and warmer than your own, in company with twenty or thirty young 
persons in as good health and spirits as yourself. In passing this 
sentence, the Court hope that your example will be a warning to 
others ; and that evil-disposed persons will perceive, from your 
suffering, that the laws of this country are not to be broken with 
impunity.’” 

But still the great, grave question that the world cannot answer 
yet—the riddle that no philosopher, or humanitarian, or man of 
science, or man of the world has hitherto solyed—that no satirist 
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has laughed aside out of his way—lies before us, with its terrible 
significance year by year more marked, and with its awful truths day 
by day becoming more prominent and soul-depressing: “ WHat To 
DO WITH THESE CHILDREN OF THE Nicut?” Thomas Carlyle, it is 
said, was not so ready with his suggestions as to the right method 
of action, or the right remedy for an abuse, as with his fierce 
declamation against wrong or human stupidity or error, and this has 
become somewhat too much of a “ cuckoo cry.” The Chelsea seer 
generally points out—if at times in an indirect fashion—what to do, 
and in his article on Model Prisons he states this very plainly of 
the scoundrel. 

“ The one method clearly is that, after fair trial, you dissolve 
partnership with him, send him in the name of Heaven whither he is 
striving all this while, and have done with him.” 

Certainly, it is not quite possible “to have done with him ;” he 
is not to be done away with very easily. We cannot always hang 
him ; and there must be some poor wretches to watch him, and 
have the shadow of his lost life cast eternally upon theirs. Carlyle 
would have had him set aside as much as possible—taken out of the 
model prison and the hands of the sham Samaritans and universal 
tract-distributors—taken away as completely from the world as it 
should be possible to do without taking the life from him. But he 
adds, remember, one fair trial first—always one fair trial even to 
the man tried and condemned already by a judge and jury, and 
shut away from honest folk. One fair trial to make something of 
him even yet ! 

And this brings us to the question, what fair trial shall it be 
within this prison-world of his ?—and in case of failure, what shall 
we do with him who has failed ?—the outcast who will have no good 
done to him, but will go on in the devil’s name, and as fast as he 
can to the devil ? 

After no little study of the subject, it has often been a matter of 
some wonderment to me why there were not more divisions and 
subdivisions of this complex prison-world, and for what particular 
reason—except the saving of a few thousands of pounds—is it that 
each of our prisons should be on so colossal a scale, and the 
prisoners heaped in such solid masses, and on some general system, 
which as regards this poor wretched humanity, I might say, is in- 
variably a failure. 

I do not believe in this lumping together of the “ devil’s regi- 
ments of the line,” and no moral drilling will work effectually in that 
way. Surely, if it were possible to classify our prisoners a little 
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more—I do not mean efter the old No. 1, No. 2 Badge system, 
as I believe it is called—some little good might be effected here 
and there, although one cannot be particularly sanguine of any 
astonishing results. I think our prisoners might be sorted and 
sifted into various degrees of criminality, and I do not see any great 
reason against, and certainly no “ws¢ cause or impediment” to, 
this separating of our convicts into classes. 

Government has now its penal wards for the worst class, and its 
labour cells, or association cells, for the best; but it puts good and 
bad, weak and strong, together, and as much evil is learned in 
the prison as has been acquired outside of it. Why should there 
not be a special gaol for the young, as well as a reformatory for 
juvenile offenders? It would be here that the good seed might be 
sown and bear fruit, if the prison system were individualised, and 
there were a few true and earnest students of human nature in the 
wards. | 

In the last report for 1880, issued by the Prison Commissioners, it 
is stated that 589 per cent. of the whole male prison population were 
between sixteen and thirty years of age, whilst the whole male popu- 
lation of our country between sixteen and thirty years of age is only 
41°4 percent.; demonstrating very clearly “ that men take to crime in 
the earlier rather than in the more mature periods of life, and that 
means for its effective repression are to be sought much more among 
the agencies for securing a good training of the neglected part of 
our population in their early years than in any form of punishment 
which can be devised.” 

The board schools are doubtless doing good and valuable work 
amongst the neglected portions of our people. But the teaching of 
these children comes not within the scope of the present paper. Let 
us imagine that the school-days are over—or have never been begun 
—and the prison gates are opening wide to receive for the first time 
the juvenile criminal—the poor, shivering, pallid, horror-stricken lad, 
who has filched his neighbour’s goods. 

There should be no common gaol for him who sees a prison for 
the first time ; there should, I think, be one strong and mighty effort 
made, in a specially constructed gaol, to reclaim this new offender 
against society, to see if it be really impossible or not to snatch him 
from the gulf, to teach him the gospel of work as well as the Gospel 
of Christ, to subject him, if you will, to severe discipline—to prison 
discipline, hard labour and coarse fare—the wages of his sin ; but to 
let him see, for the first time possibly, that honesty zs a good policy, 
and at least point out to him some little footpath across the rugged 
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hills, from the summit of which he may see a glimmer of the dawn 


_ flecking with bars of light that darkness which he has called his 


world. Give him his one chance, and with his first offence let him 
in solitude—never in association or with a gang—be taught honest 
work, shown the bright example of honest lives, and at least for once 
be wound up and set going. 

I fear the failures will be many and the successes few, but suc- 
cess there w// be, and perhaps a fairer measure of it than this sceptical 
world is inclined to believe at present. There are even now many 
pleasant and touching stories of salvation in the records of “The 
Prisoner’s Aid Society,” and yet there has been the most unmalleable 
material to work upon. “ All the harm I knew I learned at prison,” 
is often said by the discharged convict ; and at least here is one 
reform that should be attempted to be carried out—and which is not 
—that the prisoner, young or old, should not, under any circum- 
stances, have the opportunity to learn an extra lesson from the books 
of the foul fiend. In large establishments the prisoners must meet, 
talk, conspire, lay plans for the future when they shall be “ out of 
quod,” and here the young prisoner is corrupted by the old gaol-bird 
whom nothing will ever save, and he goes away to a new estate ten 
times worse than the first. 

I would have small prisons, then, unassociative prisons if possible, 
for all classes of male convicts, and I would divide and subdivide my 
black sheep according to the nature of the crimes for which they were 
working off their years of penal servitude. There should be also, as 
I have said, separate prisons for the young, and there is little doubt 
we are approaching the period when that experiment will be essayed 
on some broad and fair scale, and as a supplement to our numerous 
reformatories. And at the other end of the beam there should be the 
prison for the habitual offender, the man who has had his fair chance 
—his hundred chances perhaps—the hardened reprobate, the man- 
monster of whom no good, it is said, can possibly come, and whom 
we label irreclaimable, and, as Carlyle says, “dissolve partnership 
with.” We will not trouble the philanthropist with him, or allow 
that gentleman to trouble us too much, knowing that here is barren 
rock, and that all the preaching in the world is not likely to produce 
one green blade of penitence upon it. This should be the last 
stage of convict life, to which the old offender—the prison-savage— 
should even look with horror ; here should be stern laws rigorously 
enacted, the hardest work, the severest discipline, and the keenest 
watch upon these wolves. It should be a dark, silent, mournful 
prison-house, set away as far as possible from the active stream of 
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human life, another Broadmoor without any of the advantages 
attached to that prison for criminal lunatics—the last stage to which, 
very regretfully but firmly, we would consign all dark, profitless, 
purposeless lives. Carlyle shadows forth this in his Latter-day 
Pamphlets, surely: “ Mark it, my diabolic friends,” he says ; “I mean 
to lay leather on the backs of you, collars round the necks of you, 
and will teach you after the example of the gods that this world is 
not your inheritance, or glad to see you init. What has a Governor 
much to do with you? You, I consider, he will sweep pretty rapidly 
into some Norfolk Island, into some sfecial convict colony or remote 
domestic Moorland, into some stone-walled Si/ent System, under hard 
drill sergeants, just as Rhadamanthus, and inflexible as he, and 
there leave you to reap what you have sown.” And between the 
two extremes—the Alpha and Omega of shadow-land—why not a 
score or more prisons conducted (with all saée prisoners) on the silent 
system, so far as conversation with a fellow-convict is concerned ? 
Why not attempt to classify our various specimens, and, after a period 
of probation, get the half-good, the weak and wavering, into their 
various compartments, and the three-quarters bad, the violent, the 
dangerous, the irreclaimable, into theirs? and having subdivided 
them into their various little prisons—explosive moral forces always 
to be partitioned off, as in powder-mills and firework factories they 
separate their dangerous materials and minimise the risk—and 
set them to work—always plenty of work—the question arises 
what kind of labour shall it be? What is best for themselves, for 
the public weal, the public purse, and, above all, what is fair play 
to the poor trader struggling in the free world outside to live, 
and who may be in danger—has been often in danger—of the 
competition of prison-labour with his own? 

It would be better to have extra taxation and the old wind- 
grinding treadmill system than any efforts to make prisons pay. 
Working expenses should not be the one thought of prison directors 
and authorities in general ; the balance-sheet will always be against 
the State ; but let it weigh down twice as heavily, rather than the 
industrious poor should find in the criminal a dangerous rival to 
their simple handiwork. In a special visit paid to the great general 
prison at Perth some years ago, the writer found a large quantity of 
convicts employed upon mat-making, a large warehouse stocked 
from floor to ceiling with mats excellently made by the best tools 
and with the best materials, and these mats were disposed of to 
wholesale houses at a price with which it was impossible for any 
tradesman to compete. And the fair, honest mat-makers I came 
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across afterwards—and they were a numerous classonce in Scotland— 
were wretched starvelings, desperately fighting for existence in loath- 
some garrets in the fever-haunted cleses of the Glasgow Salt Market, 
and were working hard at their trade at two in the morning in order 
to make a day’s work pay. 

It is no light task to settle this pressing labour question so that it 
shall not clash with the workers in the open ; even the Portland 
quarry-work must take a percentage off the wages of an honest 
quarryman. The tread-mill was particularly objected to in the old 
prison days ; there was so much hard work aboutit, and it was so 
singularly like real work to the professional convict that his very soul 
abhorred it. There were terrible outcries against it at last, and some 
sensation scenes based upon it in our novels, and eventually the tread- 
mill was given up by the Government as a bad job, although I saw it in 
full work at Worcester Gaol a little while ago, a relic of the “ good 
old times,” and doing an extremely good business,-—grinding corn 
when it could, and air when it could not. An ingenious idea has been 
lately mooted in the newspapers to go back again to this tread-wheel 
system and on a larger scale than ever, and constitute it a motive 
power for the supply of electric light throughout the prison, There 
is something weird and strange in this conceit too—the off- 
springs of darkness, the bastards of the ragged fringe, supplying by 
their labour the pure and dazzling light to the wards and cells where- 
in they live! But I am afraid that until “storage of electricity” is 
more of an accomplished fact, this project belongs to cloud-land. 
The prisoners would have to work all through the long winter nights, 
and, as the power would be in their hands avd feet to summarily 
cut short the electric supply, it is more than possible that the 
temptation to “ douse the glim ” would at times be almost irresistible. 
It is evident that convict labour should not, z/ ossible, be put into 
competition with the every-day work of the English mechanic, and 
that the hardest and most unthankful labour should be at least the 
lot of the professional malefactor. I would have criminals reclaim 
waste lands, build their own prisons from the stones which they had 
previously hewn from the rock, be sent abroad, even as in the old 
transportation days, to some desert lands or Cyprus-kind of islands, 
and made to fertilise them at any cost or labour for the benefit of 
those better men who should follow when the soil was ready and a 
harvest could smile its first welcome to them ; and then, when the 
land was prepared for the colonist, I would away with my black- 
muzzled band of workers again, on a clearing expedition—a fertilising 
expedition—a South-African-swamp-improvement-expedition even ! 
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and keep them working—for ever working—in man’s service. Gigantic 
harbour works might be constructed where there is no possibility of 
their being constructed now, and those lands reclaimed from the 
sea-shore which no private enterprise will attempt to reclaim, and 
for which no funds, private or public, are likely to be used. The 
convict world should be a busy world, but its long-sentenced 
denizens should not be taught tailoring or carpentry or mosaic work 
—the, last “fad” of the superior persons in office at our female 
Government prisons—and always the worst and hardest work for the 
worst and hardest characters. A man under a light sentence should 
certainly be taught a trade, so that he should be able to go forth into 
the world again and earn an honest living. He would belong to the 
men with a chance held out to them yet ; and if work could be found 
for him when he stepped from his cell to the free world, all the 
better. It is the first look round at the crowd of unsympathetic and 
suspicious faces which is so disheartening to the ticket-of-leave man. 
Mary Carpenter relates an anecdote of an old offender who said 
once to the chaplain of Bath Gaol, ‘I have been told a thousand 
times to go and get work, but it was never said to me during twenty 
years, while in or out of prison, ‘I will give you work.’” 

Concerning female prisons and female prison labour, I need not 
speak at any great length. That is another problem, new and intri- 
cate and full of the mystery of life’s temptations, and it is only to be 
remarked here that what I have said is not in the aggregate intended 
for those poor, weak, sinful mortals. For the female prisoners are 
certainly not as other prisoners are ; they are very seldom wholly bad, 
and at most periods of their career, and with few exceptions, are 
emotional, impressionable, eccentric, and irreconcilable creatures— 
as I believe it may be said of the sex at times, even out of prison 
and in the most respectable society—but from whose variable 
moods some good may be evolved, and is very often evolved, 
and in whom—strange contrast to the male prisoners—some 
natural affections are to be developed, even from the shadows of 
the cell. 

The silent system which I have advocated for the male prison— 
and the separation system—would not act well in a female convict 
establishment ; and here is a greater study than the male prisoner, 
for those whose sad mission on earth it is to study it. Under 
the silent and the separation system a man is quiet and harmless, 
and may be led occasionally to penitence ; under the same system, 
in a female convict establishment, the woman will scream and rave, 
smash the glass with her tin “ pint,” fly at the matron’s throat or 
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the minister’s white tie, and eventually be carried kicking and 
screaming to the penal wards for the mere love of a change, or 
reaction from the desperate dull quietude which is driving her mad. 
Association in one form or another she must and will have, or die ; 
and if it were possible for the State to train a large body of Christian 
workers to keep these women company, in lieu of pairing them off, 
without the slightest discrimination as to character, with their sister- 
convicts, much good—much reformation even—would surely be 
effected. So that a female prisoner is quiet, it is sufficient at present 
for the “system.” Even a powerful preacher—a man of God with 
the gift to touch these wayward or stubborn hearts—is allowed no 
place in the female prison world ; it is considered that his homilies 
would excite these female convicts too much, and render them 
beyond all control in their wild fits of remorse or defiance. Here 
again I think may be a mistake; for if these natures are thus 
impressionable, thus easily worked upon to tears and desperate 
regrets, some plan might be formed which would have better results 
than are to be found now under a régime of sleepy parsons and 
nervous Directors, who are fearful of anything that is new and 
strange, and not within the sphere of “regulations.” My little theory 
of classifying convicts, of dividing and subdividing them in various 
small establishments, would, in a female prison, assuredly work 
well; give each matron—if there were enough matrons, which has 
not hitherto been the case—more opportunity of studying the indi- 
vidual characters beneath her rule, and acting for the best for them 
according to her judgment, and those powers of observation born 
of living in their midst. 

One last suggestion which I will venture to make is, that a 
band of earnest, thoughtful Prison Inspectors would supply a great 
need in the service ; a band of well-paid men and women from all 
ranks, with absolute power to enter all prisons a¢ a// times, and see 
for themselves what is going on in prison service, and how that 
service works—whether the wheels grind slowly or quickly of the 
complex machinery which we call prison government—and with the 
power to suggest and carry out improvements in the rules, when by 
committee, or what not, it is effectually proved that such rules, as 
they are, tend not to any good or useful end. Attempts in this 
direction have not been made fairly and persistently—and prison 
government is still, and likely to be,a Board of Direction dozing and 
prosing in Parliament Street, S.W.—with each worthy Director 
**laocooned ” by red tape and struggling in its midst to make things 
“neat and tidy” at the least possible expense to a paternal Govern- 
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ment, that in its criminal department hates nothing so much asa 
big bill. 

In conclusion, and in considering the present condition of our 
criminals, it may be well to remember, in our stern arraignment of 
these convicts, the lines of the Lake poet concerning all those whose 
one “ fair chance” lies yet before them :— 


And as we fall by various ways, and sink 
One deeper than another, self-condemned, 
Through manifold degrees of guilt and shame, 
So manifold and various are the ways 

Of Restoration. 


F, W. ROBINSON. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE MOON. 


OURTEEN years have passed since, in a paper communicated 

to Chambers’ Journal, 1 discussed the change which the tidal 

wave is slowly but surely producing in the length of the day. 
Certain researches, which had then recently been made into the 
moon’s motions, had shown astronomers that there must be some 
force at work retarding the earth in her rotational spin. “In this 
difficulty,” I wrote at that time, “we are not left wholly without 
resource.” We are not only able, I showed, to say that the 
discrepancy between the moon’s motions and theory is due to a 
gradual retardation of the earth’s rotation-movement, but we are able 
to place our finger on a very sufficient cause for such a retardation. 
One of the most firmly established principles of modern science is 
this, that where work is done, force is in some way or other expended. 
The doing of work may show itself in a variety of ways—in the 
generation of heat, in the production of light, in the raising of 
weights, and so on; but in every case an equivalent force must be 
expended. If the brakes are applied to a train in motion, intense 
heat is generated in the substance of the brake. Now, the force 
employed by the brakesman is not equivalent to the heat generated. 
Where then is the balance of force expended? We all know that 
the train’s motion is retarded, and this loss of motion represents the 
requisite expenditure of force. “ Now,” I asked, “is there any process 
in nature resembling, in however remote a degree, the application of 
a brake to check the earth’s rotation?” ‘“ There is,” was the answer; 
“the tidal wave, which sweeps twice a day round the earth, travels 
in a direction contrary to the earth’s motion of rotation. That this 
wave ‘does work’ no one can doubt who has watched its effects. 
The mere rise and fall in open ocean may not be strikingly indicative 
of ‘ work done ;’ but when we see the behaviour of the tidal wave in 
narrow channels, when we see heavily-laden ships swept steadily up 
our tidal rivers, we cannot but recognise the expenditure of force. 
Now, where does this force come from? Motion being the great 
‘ force-measurer,’ what motion suffers that the tides may work? We 
may securely reply, that the only motion which can supply the 
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requisite force is the earth’s motion of rotation. Therefore, it is no 
mere fancy, but a matter of absolute certainty, that, though slowly, 
still very surely, our terrestrial globe is losing its rotation-movement.” 

The discovery,on which this conclusion was based has borne 
notable fruit in recent times. The change which the moon’s motion 
was shown to undergo and the change which affects the earth’s 
rotation were proved to be alike important. They are processes 
actually taking place, and scarcely any process which takes place 
now fails, when rightly understood, to throw light on changes which 
have taken place in the past. Very notably has this proved to be the 
case in the present instance. 

Let us first briefly sketch the original discovery. Its history, 
carefully studied, affords an excellent lesson in showing how impor- 
tant it is for science that even the slightest apparent departure from 
theory should be noted, and that, when noted, it should be 
thoroughly investigated. 

When the theory of gravitation was as yet in its infancy, in the 
lifetime indeed of its great author, a discovery was made which 
threatened to invalidate it. Halley, the first of Newton’s followers, 
found that, when the eclipses of the sun, which are recorded in 
ancient annals, are examined in detail, the lunar motions necessary 
to explain them are different from those of the moon in our own 
time ; that, in fact, she must have moved more slowly in past ages 
than she does at present. 

Ninety years passed before any satisfactory solution was offered 
of the remarkable circumstance thus detected. Then the great 
mathematician Laplace showed how the moon’s movements are in 
reality being hastened on account of a change which is taking place 
in the form of the earth’s orbit. The moon travels round the earth! 
under the action of terrestrial attraction ; but the sun, though much 
more remote than the earth, largely influences the moon’s motion. 
Indeed, the sun is, in reality, the moon’s chief guiding power. In 
regard, however, to her motion considered in reference to the earth, 
the sun has only a subordinate influence. This influence tends on 
the whole to diminish the earth’s power on the moon, so that the 
latter travels in a wider orbit and more slowly than she would but 
for the sun. The nearer the earth to the sun, the greater is the 
sun’s power to diminish the earth’s sway, and the more slowly does 
the moon move. In December and January, for example, the lunar 

? In reality the moon travels round the sun, and is in that motion largely 


perturbed by the earth. But considered with reference to the earth as centre, the 
moon travels round the earth, and is in such motion perturbed by the sun. 
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month is longer than in June and July, the earth being nearest to 
the sun on about January 1 and farthest from him on about July 1. 
Now, the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is at present, and has been 
for many years, diminishing, her path becoming more and more 
nearly circular (though it will never become actually circular, the 
eccentricity attaining a minimum after a certain long period of time, 
and then gradually increasing). As the longer axis of the path 
remains unchanged, it follows that the area enclosed by the earth’s 
path is gradually increasing, so that on the whole the sun’s 
perturbing influence is diminishing. Since this influence acts to 
increase the moon’s distance and diminish her rate of motion, it 
follows that, as the influence diminishes, the moon’s rate of motion 
increases. As the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit has been 
diminishing throughout all the time over which astronomical records 
extend, it is clear that the hastening of the moon’s motion discovered 
by Halley may find its explanation in this change. 

Laplace supposed that this was actually the case. His investiga- 
tion of the so-called acceleration seemed to be no less exact than 
profound. The calculated acceleration agreed so closely with what 
observation appeared to indicate, that science was supposed to have 
achieved a great triumph, and the law of gravitation, which for a 
time had seemed shaken (at least, it seemed as though some hitherto 
unknown forces must have been at work), was placed on a sounder 
basis than ever. 

But our great astronomer and mathematician Adams, having re- 
examined this question twenty years or so ago, discovered a notable 
flaw in Laplace’s reasoning. He found that disturbances which 
Laplace had supposed he might neglect, were in reality important. 
Laplace had considered slow variation in the sun’s action in 
diminishing the earth’s pull on the moon, but he had regarded as 
probably insensible the slow variation taking place all the time in 
the sun’s direct action on the moon. When all the disturbing forces 
were duly taken into account, it was found that the calculated 
acceleration of the moon’s motion amounts to only about half what 
Laplace had made it. The observed acceleration then, which was 
very satisfactorily explained so long as Laplace’s results were 
accepted, was found to be but half accounted for. The other half 
had still to be explained. 

It was then that Delaunay and others advanced the theory that 
perhaps the so-called acceleration of the moon may in part be 
apparent only. We measure the movements of the celestial bodies 
by our earth’s, taking as our unit of time-measurement the period in 
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which our earth rotates once on her axis, or what is called a sidereal 
day (the solar day is four minutes longer, and changing all the time). 
This had been regarded as absolutely constant. It is the basis not 
only of celestial motion-measurements, but of our entire system of 
weights and measures. But Delaunay suggested that our great 
terrestrial timepiece may be losing and may be running slow—not only 
losing time day by day as compared with the time she gave 
thousands of years ago, but losing rate, so as to go more and more 
slowly as time goes on. 

But let us see on what grounds all these investigations had 
proceeded, and what was the real observed peculiarity of the moon’s 
motion about which so much inquiry had been made. * The moon is 
apparently moving more quickly now than she was 2,000 years ago ; 
but suppose astronomers timed her now, and that, with all their 
acquired knowledge respecting the acceleration due to the cause 
indicated by Laplace, they calculated her position day by day 
among the stars for the next thousand years. As time went on, how 
much would the moon seem to gain by that remaining part of the 
acceleration which has not been accounted for? Well, at the end of 
the thousand years, she would not quite have gained half her own 
apparent diameter. Twelve hundred years would have to pass 
before her centre would be where, according to calculation, her 
forward edge should have been. [In reality, it would be not the 
moon which would have gained so much, but the earth which would 
have lost so much. In twelve hundred years the earth’s spin would 
be less than it should be if there were no change by the amount of 
rotation corresponding to what would carry a line from the earth’s 
centre over half the breadth of the moon’s face. That would be 
about a quarter of a degree, or roughly about a 1,400th part of the 
entire circuit of the heavens. As the moon completes the circuit 
of the heavens in twenty-seven days and a third, the difference in 
time would therefore be, roughly, about a 1,400th part of this, or 
some twenty-eight minutes. Looking back instead of looking 
forward, let us consider what the earth, regarded as a timepiece, has 
lost during the two thousand years which have elapsed since the 
earliest eclipses of which we have exact records. ‘ Suppose,” I 
wrote fourteen years ago, “that the earth was then timed and rated, 
how much has she lost, and what is her ‘rate-error’? She has lost 
in that interval nearly an hour and a quarter, and she is losing now 
at the rate of one second in twelve weeks. In other words, the 
length of a day is now more by about one eighty-fourth part of a 
second than it was two thousand years ago.” 
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Such was the minute, one might have supposed the inappreciable, 
change in which was to be found the secret of some of the most 
important cosmical phenomena. In this slow change, minute in 
itself, and detected by its action in a period of time which, though 
long compared with man’s life, is the merest nothing compared with 
the eras of a world’s lifetime, science was to find an explanation of 
changes in the past so stupendous that the mind can hardly realise 
them ; the indication of changes so great in the future that when 
they have occurred life on this earth will no longer be possible (at 
any rate, to creatures resembling any now existing on the earth’s 
surface). 

The result thus far noted is that owing to the tidal action of the 
moon the length of the day is increasing. We may look forward into 
the remote future for a time when the day will be twice, or thrice, or 
four times as long as at present. Or we may carry back into remote 
depths of past time the change thus taking place, and recognise an 
epoch when the earth rotated in half the time, another when she 
rotated in a quarter of the time, in which she now rotates. But 
before we do this we have to ask what becomes of the rotational 
energy which is thus being lost ; for whatever effects we find accom- 
panying this change must also be traced forwards and back. 

Here is our spinning earth losing her spin in consequence of the 
moon's action. It may be that the loss of energy thus indicated is 
entirely compensated by the heat resulting from the frictional action 
on which the diminution of the rotation rate depends. In that case 
we need not look elsewhere for any counter effects. But we may at the 
outset see that some of the results of tidal action on the earth must 
produce counter-effects outside the earth. If we imagine the great 
tidal waves set in motion once for all around the earth, and gradually 
retarding by their frictional action the earth’s rotation, we know 
that besides the loss of rotation, and besides the generation of heat, 
there would be another observable effect—viz. the gradual dying out 
of the tidal wave. Now, the tidal wave being maintained from with- 
out by the lunar action (we may leave out of consideration for the 
moment the sun-raised solar part of the tidal wave), we see that one 
of the counter-effects which, but for the external action, would 
accompany the frictional retardation of the earth’s rotation is not 
taking place. We have to seek for some other counter effect. As 
there is none on the earth, we may take it for granted that some 
such effect exists in the motions of the moon, the orb which is 
concerned with the earth and the sea in the tide-raising action. 

Now, analysis of the matter by strictest mathematical investiga- 
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tion, in the able hands of Mr. George Darwin, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (son of the great Charles Darwin), has shown 
that this effect must be a gradual diminution in the rate of the 
moon’s motion, accompanied by an equally gradual increase in the 
moon’s distance. The reader must not expect that the reason- 
ing can be made clear to him in such a paper as the present. 
All these questions of the action and interaction of rotating and 
revolving bodies require for their discussion the profoundest mathe- 
matical knowledge, as well as that which such knowledge of itself 
indeed implies, the keenest mathematical insight. When I notice 
that even so skilful a mathematician as Sir George Airy, in a mathe- 
matical investigation especially relating to the moon’s tide-raising 
action in diminishing the earth’s rotation-spin, had actually announced 
that there is no such influence, only at the last moment detecting, 
amongst the complex formulz involved, the presence of terms which, 
duly developed, indicate such action,' it will be seen how utterly 
inadequate must be the discussion of the matter on ordinary me- 
chanical principles to indicate to the general reader the necessity of 
the change in the moon’s motion and distance demonstrated by Mr. 
Darwin. 

Mathematical analysis shows unmistakably, however, that the 
moon’s distance must continue to increase while the earth’s rotational 
motion continues to diminish. These processes take place con- 
tinuously, though not at an unvarying rate. We can carry them back 
to a beginning, and forwards to an end. Nor does science know of 
any circumstance in the past or in the future of the earth which 
should prevent us from carrying each process to its extreme limit 
either way ; in other words, there is no scientific reason for believing 
that the earth and moon began their existence at some one of the 
stages to and through which we can trace the processes of change in 
the past, or that the continuance of these processes in the future will 
be suddenly brought to an end before they have completed their 
work. As to the past, indeed, science has very strong evidence to 
show that these processes started into action at the very beginning 
to which they can theoretically be traced. Just as from the study of 
a tree, an experienced gardener can tell that it grew from the seed, 
and not from a slip or cutting, so the astronomer and geologist can 
infer, from the evidence presented by the earth and moon, that they 


1 Another remarkable illustration of the difficulty of all such investigations is 
to be found in the rejection by Leverrier and Pontecoulant of the results obtained 
by Adams, as mentioned above, Pontecoulant even denouncing Adams’s method of 
treating the subject as analytical legerdemain (sufercherie analytique). 
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started into separate existence from the primordial planetary state,' 
and not more fully fashioned as companion planets. 

Our retrospective view into the vistas of long past time encounters 
no obscuring mist till we reach a time when earth and moon formed 
one mass. How long ago this may have been we do not know. It 
must have been more than 50 million years ago, if we can at all 
trust the astronomical and geological evidence. Probably it was a 
good deal more than roo million years ago. It may have been 
farther back still. We see it in the dim vista of the past, but it looms 
in such sort that we cannot estimate its real distance. We are more 
apt to think it nearer than farther than it really is. I will not follow 
Dr. Ball in citing apt illustrations of similar doubts, even in matters 
historical. It must be evident that when we have to deal with 
processes operating on so large a scale, and requiring such enormous 
periods of time, there can be nothing in our experience enabling us 
even to approximate to the exact time intervals. We must be content 
to say that they are measurable by tens of millions of years, but how 
many such tens of millions of years they include we cannot tell. 

The critical epoch to which we look back may be regarded as the 
time of the moon’s birth. Diminishing in imagination the period of 
the earth’s rotation, we find gravity amply competent to keep the 
earth’s mass together against the resulting centrifugal tendencies as 
the day passes down to half a day, to a quarter of a day, and even to 
a much less period. But it is evident there must be a limit to this. 
Suppose the earth were rotating at such a rate, for instance, that 
gravity vanished at the surface of the equator. Then it might at 
first seem as though, with such a rate of rotation, the equatorial 
parts would simply remain as they are, since gravity being just 
balanced by, and just balancing, centrifugal force, there would be no 
tendency in the equatorial parts to separate from the rest of the 
earth. But a little consideration will show that, on the contrary, 
with this rate of rotation, the earth must inevitably fly to pieces like 
a grindstone set in too rapid rotation. For there being no pressure 
at the equator, and very little pressure throughout the neighbour- 
hood of the entire equatorial plane of the earth, whereas near the 
poles and along the neighbourhood of the polar axis there would 
be great pressure, and elsewhere a pressure increasing as the polar 
axis was approached, it follows inevitably that these pressures not 
being balanced in the neighbourhood of the equatorial regions, these 


1 We mean by the words ‘ primordial planetary state’ to distinguish the earliest 
condition of planets whereof we have scientific evidence from the absolutely 
primordial condition of matter, of which science knows nothing. 
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must be forced outwards. At an increased distance from the polar 
axis ‘the rotation of these masses in the short period mentioned 
would produce a centrifugal tendency exceeding the force of gravity. 
They must, therefore, either separate from the rest of the earth, and 
not attain the same rapid rotation as the rest, or, obtaining it, they 
must be separated by being thrown outwards from the centre. In 
either case there would be a separation of the equatorial masses 
from the rest of the earth, if the rotation took place in an hour and 
twenty-four minutes. This rate of rotation would in fact be much 
too great for cohesion. Calculation shows that, assuming the earth 
of the same mass as at present, and taking such a constitution of its 
interior as seems fairly probable in the time of the earth’s fluidity 
through intense heat, a rotation once in about three hours would have 
been the most rapid which could have existed without the separation 
of the equatorial parts of the earth from the rest. 

I may note that, although it may be considered by many a 
cautious mode of procedure to take no account here of the 
possibility that, at the remote time when the moon was born, the 
earth may have had a much smaller mass than at present, or again, to 
consider the possibility that at that time a great portion of the earth’s 
mass may have been vaporous, Ido not myself recognise extreme 
caution in this, but excessive daring. Considering the multitudes of 
meteors which fall even now, after many tens of millions of years 
during which the meteoric supply of the solar system has been 
undergoing a process of exhaustion, it appears to me we are as much 
bound to trace back the process of meteoric downfall which we know 
to be constantly taking place, as to trace back that slow change in 
the length of the day, and in the distance of the moon, which mathe- 
matical analysis shows to be in progress. We cannot escape the 
conclusion that in past ages the process took place at a much greater 
rate than at present. We may fairly enough believe that when the 
earth was in its vaporous condition it was very much larger, though 
much less massive than now. The conclusion is absolutely inevitable 
that in each circuit around the sun the earth captured then a much 
larger number of meteoric masses than at present; for then they 
were much more richly strewn, and the earth herself was much 
larger. Even now it is calculated that she captures three or four 
hundred millions of meteors of all orders in the course of a year. 
Then, it seems no rash inference, she captured hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands, where she now captures one. Such a process taking 
place during fifty or perhaps a hundred millions of years, cannot 
but have added enormously to the mass of the earth. It is certainly 
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most unsafe to neglect a process which assuredly took place, and as 
certainly must have had a large share in modifying the conditions 
under which the processes, considered by Mr. Darwin, took place. 

If we take, however, no notice of what nevertheless is certainly a 
most important point in the problem, we go back to the time when 
the earth, having something like its present mass, and being in a 
partial or wholly fluid state, with a volume not differing greatly from 
its present volume, rotated on its axis in about three hours. All the 
evidence we have shows us that the earth, at the remote epoch to 
which we are thus led, must have been very different in all respects 
from what she is now ; the giant planets, which are nearer to that 
earlier stage of planetary existence, ave very unlike the earth; the sun, 
which is still younger, so far as development is concerned, differs 
from her still more ; but a judicious scientific caution leads us to 
disregard evidence of this sort, and to assume what certainly is not 
the case rather than to make any allowance for changes whose exact 
amount we are unable to estimate: this is so much the more 
judicious that the whole problem is one in which the elements are 
doubtful to a greater or less degree. To speak seriously, no 
investigation of the problem attacked by Mr. Darwin can be 
regarded as sufficient, which does not take into account—(1) the 
probable gaseity of a large portion of the earth’s globe at the time 
when the moon’s mass was separated from hers ; (2) the consequent 
small mean density of the earth, or, which is the same thing, her 
large volume (as compared with her mass) ; (3) the circumstance 
that no small portion of the earth’s present mass must have been 
added by meteoric downfall since the time when the moon’s mass 
was separated from hers, the moon having also gained greatly in 
mass since that remote epoch.! 


' Assigning to the earth, then, a volume—owing to smaller density—eight times 
her present volume, and therefore a surface four times as great as at present, 
regarding those meteoric members of the solar system which were capturable 
(because of the position of their orbits) by the earth as 1,000 times as numerous 
as at present, and diminishing uniformly in richness of distribution to the present 
time, setting that epoch 100,000,000 years before the present time, and regarding 
the average weight of meteors in Prof. Newton’s calculations (by which 400 
millions of all sorts reach the earth each year) as only 10 oz. (a fair enough 
allowance when some single ones weigh hundreds of pounds), the total number 
of meteors which have fallen on the earth would be: 

4 x 192° x 100,000,000 x 400,000,000 x IO oz. 
= 800,000,000,000, 000,000,000 02. 
= 50,C00,000,000,000,000,000 Ibs, 
= 22, 322,000,000,000,000 tons. As the estimated mass of 
the earth at present is about 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons, this may seem 
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With this proviso, which in no sort affects the general inferences 
deducible from Mr. Darwin’s reasoning, though it very largely affects 
our estimates of the time-intervals corresponding to the changes 
which we have to contemplate, we resume the study of his con- 
clusions. 

At some time, then, very far back in the remote past, and when the 
earth was rotating much more rapidly than at present, the mass 
subsequently to form the moon was free to separate itself from the 
earth, or was already separate, though close to the earth, or was 
compelled to separate itself ; it is not easy to say which view of the 
three we should adopt. The mass may have been a separate ring, 
or a single body, or far more probably a ring of small bodies. 

Dr. Ball is careful to show how the scar left when the moon’s 
mass was separated from the earth’s gradually closed up, and eventually 
disappeared. ‘I can easily imagine,” he says, “an objector to say: 
‘If the moon were merely a fragment torn off, how can we conceive 
that it should have that beautiful globular form which we see? 
Ought not the moon to have rugged corners and an irregular shape ? 
and ought not the earth to show a frightful scar at the spot where 
so large a portion of its mass was rent off?’ You must remember,” he 
proceeds, in reply to this imagined objection, “that in those times 
the earth was not the rigid solid mass on which we now stand, The 
earth was then so hot as to be partially soft, if not actually molten. If, 
then, a fragment were detached from the earth, that fragment would 
be a soft yielding mass. Not for long would the fragment retain an 
irregular form ; the mutual attraction of the particles would draw the 
mass together. By the same gentle ministrations the wound on the 
earth would soon be healed. In the lapse of time the earth would 
become as whole as ever, and at last it would not retain even a scar 
to testify to the mighty catastrophe.” 

I believe that the separation of the moon from the earth took 
place under conditions very different from those here considered ; 
that no irregular mass was torn off from the earth, no ragged gap 
remained at the place whence the moon’s substance had been 
removed. It seems to me impossible to conceive any process of 
steady change which could have culminated in the imagined 
catastrophe. Mr. Darwin considers, indeed—and very likely he is 
right (though the idea is, as he admits, a mere speculation)—that 





but a small aliquot part, yet even as thus estimated it is a great deal too large to 
be neglected. Considering that Bischoff assigns 350 millions of years to the period 
during which the earth has cooled from 2,000° C. to 200°C., it will be tolerably 
obvious that we have very much underrated the earth’s growth, 
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the tide raised by the sun’s influence in the mass of the rotating 
earth, may have led to the separation of the moon’s mass. But this 
would not have happened, if it happened at all, as a single event. 
Remembering that the time when this action would be most 
effective would be the time when no part of the earth’s globe was 
solid—and that stage of the earth’s history must have lasted for 
millions of years—it is obvious that the tidal swing might very well 
have increased (in the manner suggested by Mr. Darwin) until some 
portion of the top of the tidal wave was left outside the earth. But 
the portion thus left would be but small, and immediately after the 
tidal wave would be reduced in height. (There would probably be 
two masses thus, as it were, thrown off, one from each of the two 
opposite tidal waves.) Gradually after this the wave would increase 
again in height, and again the undue elevation would result in the 
throwing off of matter from the top of the great tidal wave. The 
process would be repeated again and again, each mass thus thrown 
off slowly retreating, owing to the action of forces similar to those 
which cause the present slow retreat of the moon. The bodies thus 
thrown off would form a flat ring in the plane of the earth’s equator— 
a ring probably similar to that which now surrounds the planet 
Saturn. It is to all intents and purposes certain that the mass 
which was eventually to form the moon’s mass was thrown off in 
this gradual manner. When we see in the Saturnian system a ring 
precisely like that which must thus have been found around the 
earth, we are justified in finding “confirmation strong” of the 
theory as to the moon’s formation which Mr. Darwin has 
advanced.! 

Mr. Darwin himself, indeed, considers that the moon’s mass was 
thrown off at a single effort as it were. The reasoning relating to 
this part of his views does not belong indeed, like the rest, to the 
sure domain of mathematics, but to speculation. Let us, however, 
follow it as presented by an astronomer who apparently accepts the 
reasoning as sound—-Dr. Ball :—“ One hint,” he says, “ dynamics 
does give. It reminds us that a rotation once in three hours is very 
close to the quickest rotation which the earth could have without 
falling to pieces. As the earth was thus predisposed to rupture, it 


1 I may note here that in the preface to Saturn and its System (the first book 
of my writing) there occurs the following passage, in which I made a prédiction, 
very strikingly confirmed, I think, by the relations above indicated: ‘It is not 
impossible that in the variations perceptibly proceeding in the Saturnian ring- 
system a key may one day be found to the law of development under which the 
solar system has reached its present condition,” 
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is of extreme interest to observe that a cause tending to precipitate 
such a rupture was then ready to hand. It seems not unlikely that 
we are indebted to the sun as the occasion by which the moon was 
fractured off from the earth and assumed the dignity of an indepen- 
dent body. It must be remembered that the sun produces tides in 
the earth as well as the moon” (that is, as the moon does). “The 
solar tides are small compared with the lunar tides . . . . but 
before the moon was detached the earth was disturbed by the solar 
tides alone. The primeval earth thus rose and fell under the tidal 
action of the sun. Probably there were no oceans then on the 
earth ; but tides do not require oceans or even water for their 
operation. The primitive tides were manifested as throbs in the 
actual body of the earth itself, which was then in a more or less 
fluid condition. Even at this moment bodily tides are disturbing 
the solid earth beneath our feet ; but these tides are now so small as 
to be imperceptible when compared with the oceanic tides... . 
Suppose now that the liquid primeval globe were pressed in on two 
quadrants and drawn out on the two others, and that the pressures 
were then released. The globe would attempt to regain its original 
form ; but this it could not do at once, any more than a pendulum 
can at once regain its vertical position” (after being swung); “the 
protruded portions would go in, but they would overshoot the 
mark, and the globe would thus oscillate to and fro. Now, it has 
been shown that the period of such oscillations in our primitive 
globe is about an hour and a half, or very close to half the supposed 
length of the day at that time. The solar tides, however, also have a 
period half the length of the day. Here, then, we have a succession 
of small impulses given, which are timed to harmonise with the 
natural vibrations. The solar tides raised threw the earth into large 
vibrations. At first these were small, but at each succeeding 
impulse the amplitude was augmented until at length the cohesion 
of the molten matter could no longer resist: a separation took 
place : one portion consolidated to form our present earth ; the other 
portion consolidated to forma the moon.” 

It is not safe to assert what would or would not happen under 
conditions utterly unlike those with which we can deal in actual 
experiment. But so far as I can judge from all the known properties 
of matter, I am led to believe that no such wave as is here 
considered by Dr. Ball, and as Mr. Darwin had already indicated as 
likely to arise, could by any possibility come into existence. Long 
before it had attained anything like such dimensions as this theory 
of moon generation requires, cohesion between its parts must have 
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ceased. Consider the mere increase in the centrifugal force in the 
crest of such a wave, and it will become apparent that when the 
earth was rotating at the critical rate which barely kept its equatorial 
parts together, a much smaller vibrational rise would result in 
separation. It seems to me as absolutely certain as anything not 
falling within the domain of actual experiment and observation can 
possibly be, that the great tidal vibration would break into spray long 
before it reached such a height that the portion free to separate was 
comparable in mass with our own moon. 

We may note, too, that, while the appearance of the Saturnian 
tings corresponds with the manner of moon generation here 
considered, which in itself is a strong argument in favour of the 
theory, we may view the Saturnian rings in another way which even 
more strongly suggests that this is the actual way in which moons are 
born :— 

We see in the Jovian system four moons, all fully formed, the 
innermost still very near to its parent orb; and we find Jupiter 
himself in a condition, judging by his mean density, corresponding 
to what we may suppose to have been the earth’s condition when 
the moon, after being fully fashioned, had receded to a corresponding 
distance (that is, to something like the same relative distance from 
the earth). Mr. George Darwin has, indeed, shown in a very 
interesting discussion of Jupiter’s compression and the motions of 
his moons, that from something more than the mean density of the 
planet this condition of Jupiter may be inferred. It is as nearly 
demonstrated as such a relation can well be, that the central part of 
Jupiter is greatly compressed, compared with the outer parts of the 
planet as we see him. Now Saturn, judged by his mean density, 
appears to be in an earlier stage of his career as a planet than 
Jupiter. While Jupiter’s mean density is but a fourth of the earth’s, 
Saturn’s is barely one-seventh of hers. We may somewhat safely 
infer, then, that Saturn’s moon-generating work is not so far advanced 
as Jupiter’s; and, in fact, considering his moons only, we see that 
this really is so, for his nearer moons are much closer to him, 
absolutely as well as relatively, than are those of Jupiter. It is true 
Japetus, the outermost Saturnian moon, has receded to a greater 
absolute distance than the outermost moon of Jupiter, and Saturn 
being a smaller planet than Jupiter, this greater absolute distance of 
Japetus implies a relative distance greater in still higher degree. 
But this only serves to show that, from whatever cause, the moon- 
generating process in the case of the Saturnian system has progressed 
more slowly than in the case of the Jovian system. It is at any rate 
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clear that the innermost of Saturn’s moons is relatively much 
younger than the innermost of Jupiter’s. This being so, what 
opinion are we to form of the ring-system? Does it not, on the face 
of matters, appear as though this ring-system represented an embryo 
moon, or perhaps the embryos of several moons? Finding thus around 
the planet of least density (presumably, therefore, the one which has 
advanced least towards its final condition) the planet which has the 
nearest moons, and, in fine, the planet which—if such planet there 
is—must be regarded as alone in the moon-generating stage of 
planetary existence, this singular appendage, absolutely unique in 
the solar system, are we not justified in saying that here we see the 
last stages of the moon-producing stage of a planet’s life? It seems 
to me that this is the most probable interpretation of the rings—if it 
be not the only interpretation available. If we accept it, we see 
what a moon is like when as yet not fully fashioned. It consists 
not of a single globe, not of several large globes one day to condense 
into one, but of rings of multitudinous bodies, strewn so closely 
that, from a distant observing-station, they appear to form con- 
tinuous solid or liquid rings. If this were an interpretation of the 
Saturnian rings to which the discussion of our own moon had led us, 
a certain degree of hesitation might be suggested by the circumstance 
that possibly our interpretation so deduced might be a little forced. 
But the reverse of this holds—we are encouraged to adopt the view 
instead of being led to doubt it—when we note that more than 
seventeen years since, the Saturnian rings were proved to be 
constituted in the manner here described. Nothing can be much 
more complete than the demonstration of this which was given by 
the Bonds and Prof. B. Peirce in America, and Prof. Clerk Maxwell 
in England. There cannot now be a shadow of doubt that the entire 
Saturnian ring-system consists of discrete satellites, as the sands of 
the sea-shore for multitude, richly aggregated in some parts of the 
system’s breadth, sparsely strewn in others. Now, this being 
presumably an embryonic moon-system—perhaps to form one moon, 
perhaps to form several—we have strong evidence in favour of the 
belief that a moon is thrown off from the parent planet in this form, 
and not as a single body; for certainly there is no reason for 
supposing that the process of moon-formation in Saturn’s case would 
be different from the corresponding process in the case of any other 
planet. ° 

We may draw yet another inference from the giant planets as to 
the past of the earth and moon. So far as we can judge from 
Jupiter and Saturn, a planet remains in a partly vaporous, partly 
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fluid state long after the moons have been formed, and have receded 
to a great distance from the parent orb. We may perhaps assume, 
indeed, that it is while a planet is in such a state that the forces 
thrusting a moon away from its parent planet’s neighbourhood are 
most active. Unquestionably, when a large part of a planet is fluid, 
so that a great wave of fluid or plastic matter circuits around the 
planet, while what is one day to become the planet’s ocean exists 
only in the form of steam or cloud or falling rain-showers, the forces 
at work checking the rotation of the planet, and pari passu repelling 
the infant moon, would be far more active than when the chief 
retarding agent was an oceanic tidal wave. Combining with this 
the consideration that when the moon was nearer its tide-raising 
power was greater—not as the inverse square, but as the inverse cube 
of the distance—we must attribute to the earlier stages of a moon’s 
independent career the greater part of its work in checking the 
rotation of its parent planet, and thus (indirectly) causing its own 
repulsion from that body’s neighbourhood. 

Thus I cannot for my own part consider that much of the work 
done by the tidal wave in forming the earth’s crust was effected, as 
Dr. Ball believes, when the moon was much nearer to the earth than 
now. That within the range of time over which the geologic record 
extends the moon’s action was much more effective than it is at 
present, we may well believe ; but that, at any time while the earth’s 
fossiliferous strata were being formed, the moon was within 40,000 
or even 100,000 miles from the earth I cannot regard as likely, or 
even credible. If the long time-intervals necessary to explain the 
features of the earth’s crust could be greatly shortened by such 
considerations as Dr. Ball has eloquently urged, the case would, 
perhaps, be different. There is an enormous difficulty, unquestion- 
ably, in reconciling the vast period (100 millions of years at least) 
during which the earth seems to have been acted upon by the solar 
rays as at present, with the comparatively short period (not more 
than twenty millions of years) during which the sun can have done 
such work as at present, if his emission of heat is regarded as solely 
due to his contraction to his present dimensions. But we cannot 
evade the difficulty by appealing to the moon’s former tide-raising 
energies. There are other lines of argument besides Dr. Croll’s by 
which the vastness of the period during which the sun has worked 
as he does now in the emission of heat and light can be demon- 
strated. Either our interpretation of the source of his heat is 
incorrect (or at least incomplete), or else, as for my own part I 
believe, the process of solar contraction has gone much farther than 
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those infer who imagine that the sun’s real globe is nearly of the 
dimensions of that orb which is bounded by his photosphere or light- 
surface. But be this as it may, there can be very little doubt that 
when the moon was but 40,000 miles from the earth’s surface, there 
was no life on the earth, no surface which could support life. In 
all probability she was in the same state as Jupiter—her surface so 
hot that the waters which were one day to form her oceans were 
kept constantly by intensity of heat in the form of vapour, save 
where, at a great height from the fiery surface below, they were 
condensed to the form of visible clouds. 

As regards the future of the moon, in which is involved to some 
degree the future of the earth, we may accept the general conclusions 
of Mr. Darwin and Dr. Ball, though the estimate of the time-intervals 
which must elapse, ere the successive changes are reached, cannot 
be regarded as trustworthy. (The problems involved are far too 
complex to be satisfactorily dealt with in the present stage of the 
discussion : I doubt even whether science will have ascertained, a 
thousand years hence, the true rate at which the moon’s recession 
will take place during the next ten millions of years.) 

In the first place it is to be noted that the terrestrial day is now 
shortening more quickly (we ought rather perhaps to say less slowly) 
than the lunar month is lengthening—so that, though the month is 
lengthening, the number of days it contains is gradually diminishing. 
It was otherwise in the past. The number of days in the lunar 
month continually increased until the time when the month lasted 
about twenty-nine days, since which time the number of days in the 
month has continually diminished. Dr. Ball describes the time 
when the number of days in a lunar month was at its maximum as 
the time when the month was in the zenith of its glory,—zw/y, this 
deponent sayeth not, not knowing. Measured in any other way 
than by terrestrial days, the month grows constantly longer, and 
will do so until the moon no longer has any work to do in retarding 
the earth’s rotation. This is the same as saying that the lunar month 
will continue to lengthen as long as it differs from the terrestrial day. 
Thus, great as the period would be during which the day would have 
to lengthen to equal the present lunar month, we have to look 
forward to a still greater distance in the remote future for the time 
when the lengthened day, and the less lengthened lunar month, will 
be equal. At that time the day and the month will each last 1,400 
hours, as hours are now measured, or 58} of our present days. 
Dr. Ball puts the time when this change will have been effected 
150,000,000 years from the present time. It appears to me his 
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estimate falls far short of the truth. The actual lengthening of the 
day, noted since the time of Hipparchus, has accrued at a much 
slower rate than Dr. Ball’s estimate would imply. However, even if 
the epoch be no more remote than this, we need not fear that the 
progress of the change will seriously affect either ourselves or our 
descendants for many generations to come. Probably long before 
ten millions of years have elapsed, much more important changes 
will have affected the earth—as loss of solar heat, the effect of long- 
continued internal changes, such as are now in progress, and so 
forth. We may be as easy respecting the lengthening of the terres- 
trial day, on account of the great remoteness of the final condition, 
as we may be respecting catastrophes threatened as nearer at hand— 
on account of their improbability.' 

Admitting the possibility that, at the remote epoch when the 
change has been effected, there may be reasoning beings upon this 
earth, we may accept the fanciful ideas suggested by Dr. Ball. 
** Our remote posterity,” he says, “will have a night 700 hours long, 
and when the sun rises in the morning, 700 hours more will elapse 
before he can set. This,” he adds (though we should suppose he 
can hardly be very confident on this point), “ they will find a most 
suitable and agreeable arrangement. ‘They will look back on our 
short periods of rest, and short periods of work, with mingled 
curiosity and pity. Perhaps they will even have exhibitions of 
eccentric individuals able to sleep for eight hours, work for eight 
hours, and play for eight hours. They will look on such curiosities 
in the same way as we look on the man who undertakes to walk a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours.” (“ All which propositions,” as 
Carlyle words it, “I, for the present, content myself with modestly 
but peremptorily and irrevocably denying.”) 

But although, immediately after telling us these things, the 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland adds, “I am beyond all things 
anxious to give you the impression that I am not indulging in any 
mere romance,” we may indeed place a great deal more reliance on 
what he says later respecting the evidence given by the moon’s 


? It has been stated in the Sfectator that I believe in the probability that all 
life will be destroyed from off the face of the earth some fifteen years hence. This 
was at least news to myself. I have discussed the probability that a certain 
comet will be absorbed by the sun, mentioning some one else’s suggestion that 
such destruction might be effected about 15 years from the present time; but I 
have also been careful to explain that what has already happened in the case of 
this very comet, shows how very small is the chance that the final absorption of 
the comet will in any way affect the earth’s inhabitants. I have scarcely ever 
mentioned such fears except to ridicule them. 
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present rate of rotation. It is utterly incredible that the moon, when 
first formed, no matter what theory of her formation we accept, 
rotated anything like so slowly as she does at present. It is to all 
intents and purposes certain that then—whenever “ then” was—she 
rotated in much less than 24 hours. Now she requires 274 days for 
each rotation. There is here evidence of an enormous amount of 
work done by the earth in raising and maintaining lunar tides, for 
by such work alone could the moon’s rotation rate have been 
changed to what it now is. Whether the moon formerly had oceans, 
as most astronomers believe, or not, matters little. We see from her 
present aspect that she was once intensely hot, insomuch that the 
greater part of her substance, if not fluid, must have been viscous 
and plastic. In that plastic mass the earth raised tidal vibrations, 
swaying the moon’s rotation rate into accordance with her period of 
revolution round the earth. In the constancy with which the unjustly 
called “inconstant moon” turns ever the same face towards the 
earth, we recognise the Jong-continued action of these tidal vibrations. 
As Dr. Ball well says—“ Those tides have ceased for ages ; their work 
is done ; but they have raised a monument in the moon to testify to 
the tidal sufferings which the moon has undergone.” 

What the earth has done, effectively though slowly, to the moon, 
the moon will do as effectively, though even more slowly, to the 
earth. It is this cause of change, of the efficiency of which the 
moon’s calmi face is ever speaking to us, that will produce the 
lengthening of the day, and of the lunar month, which we have 
already considered. 

I do not altogether agree with Dr. Ball as to the future of the 
earth and moon lying beyond the sufficiently distant future to which 
we have already carried our thoughts. He points out that besides 
the lunar there is a solar tide, and that after the former has done its 
work in bringing the earth’s rotation period to coincidence with the 
lunar month, the latter, still checking the earth’s rotation, will cause 
the terrestrial day to exceed in length the lunar month. He considers 
that in the case of Mars’s internal satellite such a change has 
already been brought about, the satellite revolving around Mars in 
a period shorter than that of the planet’s rotation. It appears to me 
that the two cases are not analogous. The mystery of the inner 
satellite, Dr, Ball tells us, “has never been explained: it is due to the 
action of the solar tides on Mars ; nay, more, we can actually foresee 
that at some incredibly remote future time our earth and moon are 
destined to present the same movements which have seemed so 
anomalous in Mars.” He appears to overlook the effects which the 
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outer satellite would tend to produce, and also what we notice in the 
case of our own moon. We can readily understand how, with an 
outer moon travelling in longer period, the Martian day would have 
increased in length beyond the time of the inner moon’s rotation : 
whereas we see in our own moon clear evidence that the solar 
tide has not the power which Dr. Ball here assigns to it—or rather, 
that whatever effects it may exert in that way, are overborne by 
greater forces working in an opposite direction. Ever since the 
moon’s rotation-period was brought into agreement (by her earth- 
raised tides) with her period of revolution, she has been subject to 
the sun’s influence in still further lengthening her period of rotation— 
this influence being somewhat stronger on her than on Mars, despite 
her smaller globe. Yet during the millions of years that this force 
has been at work, it has not in the slightest degree availed to 
lengthen the rotation period beyond the period of revolution. These 
periods were, and remain, absolutely coincident. The reason is 
obvious : the earth has exerted a greater force to prevent such an 
increase of the moon’s period of rotation than the sun has exerted to 
produce it. In like manner, we may safely conclude that, whenever 
the moon has wrought the terrestrial day into coincidence with the 
lunar month, she will continue thenceforth to maintain that coinci- 
dence—overruling ali the efforts which the sun will make to still 
further lengthen the terrestrial day. 

For my own part, however, I believe that long before that time 
arrives, every particle of water will have disappeared from the earth’s 
surface—the seas and oceans being withdrawn into the earth’s 
interior as her mass parts with its heat. That any living creatures 
will exist on the earth at the remote time to which our thoughts have 
been carried, seems to me altogether improbable. 


RICHARD A, PROCTOR, 
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CARLYLE AND HIS WIFE. 


“THE love-makings of men of genius, before and after marriage, 

with or without it, are tempting subjects of inquiry, and all 
the information of this sort we can get, if it sometimes does no more 
than amuse an idle curiosity, may be, and generally is, as instructive 
as it is entertaining. With fuller information than we have about 
the private relationships between Socrates and Xantippe, we should 
understand better than we do the public work of the great father of 
Greek philosophy. A flood of light, which would otherwise be 
wanting, is thrown on the mystic scholasticism of Abélard by the 
extant records of his dealings with Eloise. If as much were known, 
from their points of view, of Beatrice and Laura as we know of 
Dante’s and Petrarch’s written praises of them, perhaps our esti- 
mate of the men’s manhood would be somewhat different from 
what it is, though our admiration for the poets’ poetry might remain 
the same ; and for an authentic biography of Anne Hathaway, all but 
the more pedantic Shakespeareans would be willing to surrender two 
or three of his less memorable plays. Coming down to our own 
century, it will suffice to hint at the scientific value of the little that 
has been disclosed respecting Clothilde de Vaux in elucidating the 
position of Auguste Comte as a great teacher. Everywhere and 
always a man’s worth must be gauged to some extent, though only 
in part, by his domesticity. Some of the best work done in the 
world has, of course, been done by men of small private worth. A 
man of genius is not to be judged by ordinary standards. Genius 
is eccentricity. The duties it imposes on its possessors may make it 
their duty to neglect duties imposed by custom, or something more 
authoritative than custom, on common folk; and their highest 
virtue may consist of, or not be inharmonious with, disregard of 
conventional virtues. But for all that, men are men before they are 
anything else, whether poets or philosophers, warriors or statesmen ; 
and among the fundamental conditions of human life the instincts 
that lead to love-making and marrying are hardly less fundamental 
than those that oblige statesmen, warriors, philosophers, poets, and 
all such prodigies, to eat and sleep pretty much as ploughboys do. 
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If the common laws of human life are varied from, there must be 
reason for the variation, and—reverting to men of genius—it is useful 
to know, not merely what variation there is, if there is any notable 
variation at all, but yet more how it affects their standing and 
influence in the world. 

For such a study, in the case of one of the most remarkable men 
of genius living in our own century, very precise and welcome 
material is afforded by the volumes entitled, “Thomas Carlyle, a 
History of the First Forty Years of his Life,” which Mr. J. A. Froude 
has lately issued. Mr. Froude was quite justified in issuing these 
volumes, though he admits that in doing so he has not strictly 
adhered to the formal instructions given to him as Carlyle’s literary 
executor. Both in his will and in his journal, Carlyle expressly 
desired that no biography of him should be written, and in order to 
supersede such a work, he himself, after his wife’s death, collected 
and annotated her correspondence with a view to its being published 
in due time. “ He intended it,” says Mr. Froude, “ as a monument 
to a character of extreme beauty, while it would tell the public as 
much about himself as it could reasonably expect to learn.” This 
collection, however, which Mr. Froude promises to issue soon, begins 
only with the date of Carlyle’s settlement in London, and will throw 
little or no light on the history of their married life during its first 
eight years, or of their relations with one another during the five 
previous years; and it was partly to supply this deficiency that 
Carlyle himself wrote the fragmentary memoir that occupies more 
than a third of the “ Reminiscences ” which Mr. Froude somewhat 
indiscreetly gave to the world last year. Whatever indiscretion there 
was in the publication of those volumes, it was important, Carlyle’s 
own crabbed and incomplete recollections of his early life and some 
of its connections having been put on record, that they should be 
supplemented by a fuller, and therefore truer, record ; and, if Mr. 
Froude erred in printing the “ Reminiscences,” he has made as much 
atonement as was in his power by printing the letters and extracts 
from journals which constitute the bulk of the “Thomas Carlyle.” 
The later volumes convey, on the whole, a much kindlier and more 
accurate impression of Carlyle’s character than the otherwise unin- 
formed reader could have derived from the earlier volumes. There- 
fore Mr. Froude has acted rightly in publishing them, and in doing 
so he has made one of the most interesting and instructive contri- 
butions to biographical literature that has appeared for many a year. 

With the general contents of this book, however, its revelations 
of Carlyle’s home-training and self-education, his beautiful relations 
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with his parents and brothers, his struggles and his victories, and all 
else external and internal that conduced to make him the great, 
though in some respects crooked, man of genius that he was, I do 
not here concern myself. Nor should I propose to step between the 
book and the reader of its most attractive and really most important 
passages, those in which are very minutely detailed the intimate 
friendship and rare affection that existed between Carlyle and his 
wife, before and after their marriage, were it not that Mr. Froude 
appears to have strangely misunderstood the significance of the 
story he had to tell, and that a large section of the public has been 
grievously misled, as it seems to me, by the assertions and insinua- 
tions with which he has freely interspersed the documents it has 
been his good fortune to handle. If my reading of those documents 
is correct—and it is a reading which I believe to be amply supported 
by them, as well as by other evidence—Mr. Froude, in chivalrous 
bias towards the heroine whom, perhaps rightly, he places on a yet 
higher pedestal than the hero to whom he is loyal in most other 
respects, has wronged the memory of both. More than that : if Mr. 
Froude is mistaken, his mistake touches a broader question than 
that of Carlyle’s dealings with his wife. The world is too apt to 
think that men of genius cannot be good husbands, and that the 
wives of men of genius must inevitably be martyrs. If the world 
would be honest enough, not only to recognise the fact that most 
wives are martyrs, whether their husbands are geniuses or not, but 
also to save wives from much risk of martyrdom by allowing women 
to be in all respects as free as men are to make the best they can of 
their lives, and by putting no artificial restraint on the intellectual 
and social independence of either sex which is not imposed by 
nature, men of genius, as well as men of no genius, would be less 
likely than they now are to have unhappy wives, or to be themselves 
made either happy or unhappy by their wives’ unhappiness. But 
until that is done, allegations against men of genius, as such, are out 
of place. In Carlyle’s case, at any rate, any such allegations are 
inappropriate. 

On his wife’s tombstone Carlyle recorded that “‘ for forty years 
she was the true and loving helpmate of her husband, and by act 
and word unweariedly forwarded him as no one else could in all of 
worthy that he did or attempted.” Mr. Froude says it was remorse 
which prompted that and the other reverent sentences in the 
epitaph. ‘“ There broke on him in his late years,” we are told, “ like 
a flashing of lightning from heaven, the terrible revelation that he 
had sacrificed his wife’s health and happiness in his absorption in 
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his work ; that he had been oblivious of his most obvious obligations, 
and had been negligent, inconsiderate, and selfish.” That Carlyle 
did thus reproach himself, in and out of Mr. Froude’s hearing, is 
certain, and that, like every other husband in the world, thinking 
over his dead wife, he had more or less reason for so doing, may be 
taken for granted. What loyal widower, or widow either, recalling 
the experiences of a long married life, would not wish that many 
things had been different, and different through his or her having 
shown to the lost one more care, consideration, and unselfishness ? 
But such reproaches are not to be taken as certificates of facts. In 
so far as they prove anything, they generally prove rather that the 
mourner had avoided, than that he had exhibited, the faults for which 
he blames himself. 

Carlyle, however, was, in a way, a selfish man all through his life. 
He started with a “mission.” His pride and his humility joined in 
urging him to pursue certain aims, which he deemed to be of para- 
mount importance, at any inconvenience to others, as well as to 
himself. This was the condition on which he married. If his wife 
understood that condition before she married him, and recognised it 
as binding on herself no less than on him all through their married 
years, the blame, or the responsibility without blame, was hers as 
much as his. That Mrs. Carlyle endured many hardships through 
marrying the man she liked before marriage, and loved afterwards, is 
true enough ; but if she preferred her life with him to any life she 
could have had without him, the world has no right to accuse him of 
defects that she did not recognise, or, recognising them, accepted as 
portions of a whole with which, as a whole, she was and had good 
reason to be content. That it was so, seems to be clearly shown 
even by the volumes in which Mr. Froude makes his charges against 
her husband. 

Carlyle was in his twenty-sixth year when he first met the lady 
who was, five years aflerwards, to become his wife. He had struggled 
bravely up from the rough peasant life into which he had been born, 
and, carrying with him a lively affection for his early surroundings, 
and tender devotion to his plebeian but noble-hearted parents, had 
gone through much, though by no means all, of the hard drudgery 
that was preliminary to his entrance on the career of eminence as a 
writer and teacher for which he was destined. He had had a small 
love-affair when, plodding as a school-master in Kirkcaldy, and being 
then twenty-one or twenty-two years old, he “ made some acquaint- 
ance,” as he said in his “ Reminiscences,” which “ might easily have 
been more, had she and her aunt, and our economics and other cir- 
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cumstances liked,” with the pretty and sprightly Margaret Gordon, who 
was the original of Blumine in “Sartor Resartus.” “She was of the 
fair-complexioned, softly elegant, softly grave, witty and comely type, 
and had a good deal of gracefulness, intelligence, and other talent. 
To me, who had only known her for a few months, and who within 
a twelve or fifteen months saw the last of her, she continued, for 
perhaps three years, a figure hanging more or less in my fancy, on 
the usual romantic, or latterly quite elegiac and silent terms.” A more 
memorable friendship than the one thus quaintly summed up, however, 
was with Edward Irving, the great preacher and founder of the reli- 
gious sect that bears his name, who was then also a struggling school- 
master, five years older than Carlyle, and in frequent and affectionate 
companionship with him at Kirkcaldy and elsewhere, as well as in 
Edinburgh where they were fellow-students. Irving had been be- 
trothed in his youth to the young lady whom he afterwards, on her 
refusing to release him, unwillingly married ; but, like other men 
and ministers, he was given to flirting, and Margaret Gordon was one 
of his flames. Another, and a more scorching one, was Jane Baillie 
Welsh, and, as fate had it, Carlyle, after inheriting from Irving the 
reversion of Margaret Gordon’s favour, succeeded also to a much 
more important inheritance, the honest and devoted love of Jane 
Baillie Welsh. 

That was a treasure worth acquiring, even at second hand. Every- 
thing that is recorded about this lady’s early life is as charming as all the 
sequel is pathetic and beautiful. Miss Geraldine Jewsbury set down 
some pretty stories about her, and Carlyle corrected them and added 
many others in the “ Reminiscences.” Her father, Dr. Welsh, of 
Haddington, was a physician of great local repute, who died, when the 
daughter who worshipped him as she never worshipped any other 
man was about seventeen years old, and both before and after his 
death she experienced no lack of the simple comforts of this life. A 
bright little girl who danced like a fairy, yet learnt Latin and did 
other unusual things in her efforts “to be a boy,” wayward, as we 
are told, with all but her father, yet as graceful in her bearing as she 
was masculine in her intellectual tendencies, she showed, while in 
her teens, that she was fit to take and to adorn any station in life 
that came in her way. In a characteristic passage of her diary, 
which Mr. Froude prints, she tells how, having been advised when 
she began to read Virgil that she was too old to go on playing 
with a doll, she prepared a gorgeous holocaust, resolving that 
the doll, if it was to be made an end of, should perish as Dido 
perished, “with her dresses, which were many and sumptuous, her 
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four-post bed, a faggot or two of cedar ad/umettes, a few sticks of 
cinnamon, a few cloves, and a—nutmeg! I, non ignara futuri, 
constructed her funeral pyre—sub auras, of course ;” and every- 
thing else was done in classic style. “However, in the moment of 
seeing my poor doll blaze up—for, being stuffed with bran, she took 
fire and was all over in no time—in that supreme moment my affec- 
tion for her blazed up also. I shrieked, and would have saved her 
but could not, and went on shrieking till everybody within hearing 
flew to me and bore me off in a plunge of tears—an epitome of most 
of one’s ‘heroic sacrifices,’ it strikes me, magnanimously resolved 
on, ostentatiously gone about, repented of at the last moment, and 
bewailed with an outcry.” A woman from first to last, and always a 
tender-hearted woman, there was a heroic spirit in her which she 
attributed in part to her Latin studies. ‘These, she said, tended “to 
change her religion, and make her into a sort of pagan.” “ It was 
not religion alone that these studies influenced, but my whole being 
was imbued with them. Would I prevent myself from doing a selfish 
or cowardly thing, I didn’t say to myself, ‘ You mustn’t, or if you do 
you will go to hell hereafter ;’ nor yet, ‘ If you do you will be whipt 
here ;’ but I said to myself simply and grandly, ‘A Roman would 
not have done it,’ and that sufficed under ordinary temptations.” 

On the position of Carlyle’s wife much light is thrown by such 
illustrations as those of her girlish state of mind. It was Edward 
Irving, then the Haddington schoolmaster, who taught her Latin, 
and mathematics as well ; and his influence on her was great during 
many years, and long after he had ceased to reside in Haddington. 
When or how the relations of teacher and pupil were exchanged for 
those of lovers we are not told; but they were lovers, on a footing 
that is happily not very common, during several years. Irving, as 
has been already mentioned, was betrothed to another young lady, 
a Miss Isabella Martin ; but the question of marriage was deferred 
till he was in a position to keep a wife, and meanwhile he evi- 
dently felt himself free to love where he liked. Let Mr. Froude, 
who knows more than his readers do, describe the situation : “Irving, 
who was a frequent visitor at Haddington, discovered, when he 
looked into his heart, that his real love was for his old pupil, and 
the feeling on her part was—the word is her own—‘ passionately’ 
returned. The mischief was done before they became aware of their 
danger. Irving’s situation being explained, Miss Welsh refused to 
listen to any language but that of friendship from him until Miss 
Martin had set him free. Irving, too, was equally high-principled, 
and was resolved to keep his word. But there was an unexpressed 
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hope on both sides that he would not be held to it, and on these 
dangerous terms Irving continued to visit at Haddington when he 
could be spared from his duties.” “ High-principled” seems hardly 
the right word to apply to 2 man who, whether from good or from 
bad motives, does not choose to be “ off with the old love,” while 
he spends at least two or three years in being “on with the new,” 
knowing all along that, unless some unlikely chance helps him out 
of his dilemma, he must in time settle down to the distasteful 
marriage, and then abandon the loving girl—ten years his junior— 
with whom he has been amusing himself. Mrs. Carlyle, when her 
romance was over, does not seem to have regarded Irving’s treat- 
ment of her in that kindly light. 

Irving was so far generous, however, that he allowed Carlyle to 
share in the friendship of the bright little lady whom he would have 
liked to marry. The two friends were living in Edinburgh in the 
summer of 1821, and one day they walked down to Haddington on 
a visit to Miss Welsh and her widowed mother. They stayed in the 
neighbourhood for a few days, and each evening Carlyle went to the 
house. “The beautiful, bright, and earnest young lady,” he wrote, 
“was intent on literature as the highest aim in life, and felt 
imprisoned in the dull element which yielded her no commerce in 
that kind, and would not even yield her books to read. I obtained 
permission to send at least books from Edinburgh. Book parcels 
naturally included bits of writing to and from, and thus an acquaintance 
and correspondence was begun, which had hardly any interruption 
and no break at all while life lasted. She was often in Edinburgh 
with her mother, and I had leave to call on these occasions, which I 
zealously enough, if not too zealously sometimes, in my awkward 
way, took advantage of. Iwas not her declared lover, nor could 
she admit me as such in my waste and uncertain posture of affairs 
and prospects; but we were becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
each other, and her tacit, hidden, but to me visible, friendship for 
me was the happy island in my otherwise dreary, vacant, and forlorn 
existence in those years.” 

That concise statement is wonderfully explicit. Carlyle, who 
did not then know that there was anything more than ordinary 
friendship on Irving’s part, was soon installed as Miss Welsh’s 
trusted friend and literary counsellor, and Irving’s only objection to 
this arrangement was that Carlyle’s lessons in German poetry and 
philosophy might do no good to a young lady who, in his judgment, 
was “already unhinged from many of the enjoyments her condition 
might afford her.” “There is too much of that furniture about 
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the elegant drawing-room of Jane Welsh,” he wrote. “I could like 
to see her surrounded with a more sober set of companions than 
Rousseau, and Byron, and such like; and I don’t think it will much 
mend the matter when you get her introduced to Von Schiller, and 
Von Goethe, and your other nobles of German literature. I fear 
Jane has dipped too deep into that spring already, so that, unless 
some more solid food be afforded, I fear she will escape altogether 
out of the region of my sympathies and the sympathies of honest, 
home-bred men.” 

Out of sympathy with Edward Irving, Jane Welsh did, fortunately 
for her, in time escape; and her sympathy with Thomas Carlyle 
grew. When, after a few months’ acquaintance, Carlyle began to 
make love to her, she forbade him to continue in that strain ; but 
she accepted him as a staunch, close friend, and their friendship 
continued and increased. Her heart had been given long ago to 
Irving, and even after his marriage she seems to have been little 
inclined or able to feel for anyone else such strong affection as she 
had wasted on him. Many years afterwards, indeed, when her 
old teacher’s head had been turned by his success as a popular 
preacher and he had given himself up to delusions and vanities, she 
had a lingering regret, on his account if not on hers, that she had 
not been near to him to keep him from falling. “There would have 
been no tongues,” she once said, “ if Irving had married me!” 

Meanwhile, wishing to marry no one but Irving, she had, during 
the two or three years following her acquaintance with Carlyle, the 
choice of many husbands. Young and beautiful, with winning ways 
of speech and action that were more charming even than her beauty, 
an heiress, too, in a small way, she was never in want of admirers in 
Haddington, Edinburgh, or wherever she might be. The surround- 
ings of her life were merry, and she made such honest use of them as 
a quick-witted, large-souled young woman has a right to make. 
She was none the less sprightly and vivacious because her heart was 
still somewhat wrenched by the unkindness of her first lover, and 
because she was being slowly fascinated by a second lover, whose 
brilliant intellect made her forget his uncouth manners. Without 
accepting him as a lover, it pleased her that Carlyle should find his 
highest enjoyment in guiding her philosophical studies and in 
correcting her literary exercises in prose and verse, in confiding to 
her his ambitions and his sorrows, his schemes for propounding 
doctrines of overwhelming importance to the world, and his afflic- 
tions from the “ rat gnawing at the pit of his stomach” which, long 
before that time, had begun to tyrannise over him. i 
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Carlyle, it must be remembered, was still, and for many years to 
come, a rough peasant scholar, who had ruined his health in studies, 
for which he got small credit from the public—a student in whom a 
few friends saw the promise of great things, and whose yet unde- 
veloped genius poured forth eloquent discourse through his clumsy 
Annandale brogue ; and Miss Welsh was perhaps the most 
appreciative of his friends. Her intercourse with him was the 
greatest pleasure of her life, and she was willing that it should be 
playful as well as serious; but it was a long time before she con- 
sented to think of becoming his wife. In one letter, written after 
they had known one another more than two years, she expressed so 
much gratitude for his kindness to her, that he ventured again to 
make something like an offer of marriage. ‘‘ My friend,” she wrote 
back, “I love you. I repeat it, though I find the expression a rash 
one. All the best feelings of my nature are concerned in loving 
you ; but were you my brother, I should love you the same. No. 
Your friend I will be—your truest, most devoted friend while I 
breathe the breath of life ; but your wife, never—never, not though 
you were as rich as Croesus, as honoured and renowned as you yet 
shall be.” Carlyle’s answer was as characteristic as that frank state- 
ment of Miss Welsh’s scheme of friendship between them. “ My 
heart is too old by almost half a score of years, and is made of 
sterner stuff than to break in junctures of this kind. I have no idea 
of dying in the Arcadian shepherd’s style for the disappointment of 
hopes which I never seriously entertained, or had no right to enter 
tain seriously.” 

An informal sort of engagement, however, grew out of that inter- 
change of confidences. ‘Though Miss Welsh vowed that neither the 
wealth of Croesus nor her friend’s honour and renown could tempt 
her to marry him, she let him understand that she would not offer 
much objection as soon as he was in a position to keep a wife. In 
anticipation of that, and in order that no contingency, chargeable to 
her, might lessen the income of her mother, she assigned to Mrs. 
Welsh a life interest in the little fortune she had received from her 
father, and which, since his death, they had spent in common. 
This was filial and businesslike. In all her love-making Miss Welsh 
was thoroughly businesslike, though not in any unworthy way. She 
had by degrees come, as she said, to love Carlyle truly and devotedly ; 
perhaps she had come to find his society indispensable to her ; but 
it was not with the romantic first love of a girl, and she refused to 
look upon marriage, early or at any time, as the inevitable issue of 
their friendship. She understood his temperament better than any 
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one else, a great deal better than he himself did. She was as anxious 
as he was that he should do good work for the world with his pen, 
and do it with unflinching honesty ; that is, that he should never sink 
to the level of the hack writers whom in Edinburgh, and afterwards 
in London, both he and she scorned, though with more pity blent with 
the scorn than appeared in some of his lately printed references to 
Hazlitt, De Quincey, and others. She knew too that, as his own 
mother had said, he was “ gey ill to live wi’,” at the best of times ; 
that he suffered grievously from dyspepsia, which rendered him irrit- 
able and heedless of other people’s enjoyment when he could get no 
enjoyment for himself. She was also well aware that her own bring- 
ing up and way of life had been so different from his that she could 
not expect to be a happy or, consequently, a good wife, unless she 
had many comforts which he, as a bachelor, would hardly care for. 
All this she told him frankly, and she insisted that, before she could 
marry him, he must see his way to being able to provide a decent 
home for her and for himself, in London or Edinburgh, or some 
other place where a decent home could be kept up with a moderate 
amount of money. 

The letters in which she expressed these eminently sensible 
opinions—such of them, at least, as Mr. Froude has printed—are 
model love-letters in their way, and, besides all their other interest, 
are especially valuable for their clear indication of her own tempera- 
ment and of the full knowledge she had of the character of her lover. 
If, as Mr. Froude urges, Carlyle was selfish in wishing her to marry 
him before he had a comfortable home to offer her, he at any rate 
hid nothing from her, and made no pretence of being better than he 
was. From London, whither he had gone to look out for profitable 
and honest work, and where he had found little but disappointment, 
he wrote, in January 1825, to propose that they should marry and 
settle on her little property at Craigenputtock, in the hope of there 
making money by farming as well as by literature. This she refused 
to do, “ frankly and explicitly,” to use her own adverbs, giving good 
reasons against the project, the best being that she did not love him 
enough to expect happiness with him in such a lonely and forlorn 
life. ‘I love you, and I should be the most ungrateful and injudi- 
cious of mortals if I did not. But I am not z# /ove with you ; that is 
to say, my love for you is not a passion which overclouds my judg- 
ment and absorbs all my regards for myself and others. It is a 
simple, honest, sincere affection, made up of admiration and sym- 
pathy, and better perhaps to found domestic enjoyment on than any 
other. In short, it is a love which s#fuences, does not make, the 
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destiny of a life. Such temperate sentiments lend no false colouring, 
no ‘ rosy light’ to your project. I see it such as it is, with all the 
arguments for and against it. I see that my consent under existing 
circumstances would indeed secure to me the only fellowship and 
support I have found in the world, and perhaps shed some sunshine 
of joy on your existence, which has hitherto been sullen and cheer- 
less ; but, on the other hand, that it would involve you and myself 
in numberless cares and difficulties, and expose me to petty tribula- 
tions which I want fortitude to despise, and which, not despised, 
would embitter the peace of us both.” There was much else to the 
sane effect ; and, in a last paragraph, “ It would be more agreeable 
to etiquette, and perhaps also to prudence, that I should adopt no 
middle course in an affair such as this, that I should not for another 
instant encourage an affection which I may never reward, and a hope 
I may never fulfil, but cast your heart away from me at once, since I 
cannot embrace the resolution which would give me a right to it for 
ever. This I would do assuredly if you were like the generality of 
lovers, or if it were still in my power to be happy, independent of 
your affection. But, as it is, neither etiquette nor prudence can 
obtain this of me. If there is any change to be made in the terms on 
which we have so long lived with one another, it must be made by 
you, not by me.” 

Carlyle protested a little, and drew from this honest and clear- 
headed woman a yet more “frank and explicit” statement of her “‘senti- 
ments “about him. “I am not sure that they are proper sentiments for 
a husband. They are proper for a brother, a father, a guardian spirit ; 
but a husband, it seems to me, should be dearer still. At the same 
time, from the change which my sentiments towards you have already 
undergone during the period of our acquaintance, I have little doubt 
but that in time I shall be perfectly satisfied with them. One loves you, 
as Madame de Staél said, in proportion to the ideas and sentiments 
which are in oneself. According as my mind enlarges and my heart 
improves, I become capable of comprehending the goodness and 
greatness which are in you, and my affection for you increases. 
Not many months ago I would have said it was impossible that I 
should ever be your wife. At present, I consider this the most 
probable destiny for me, and in a year or two, perhaps, I shall 
consider it the only one.” 

The “ destiny” was made manifest in less than a year or two, 
within a very few months. Miss Welsh would probably have married 
Carlyle in any case, without waiting for him to be rich enough to 
keep her in comfort ; but the marriage was hastened, or at any rate 
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formally decided upon, through her first lover’s disloyalty and a well- 
meaning woman’s officiousness. Irving, apparently more proud 
than ashamed of having trifled with Miss Welsh’s affections, had, 
soon after settling in London, betrayed her secret to Mrs. Basil 
Montagu, and Mrs. Basil Montagu imagining that the young lady 
was, if not broken-hearted, still pining for her lost lover, not only 
addressed impertinent condolences and warnings to her, but also 
wrote about her to Carlyle, whose acquaintance she had made when 
he was in London, and whom she supposed to be only an ordinary 
friend of Miss Welsh’s. Carlyle had hitherto heard nothing of the 
old love-affair, and even now, in his next letter to his Jane, did no 
more than tell her that Mrs. Basil Montagu was “under some 
strange delusion” about “her heart being with Irving in London.” 
To his amazement he received for answer a full confession of the 
facts that had been kept from him, accompanied by self-reproaches 
far heavier than there was any occasion for. All that Miss Welsh 
really had reason to regret was, that she had not cared to open a 
healed wound by telling her lover of an old “passion” which was 
honest on her part, and which had long since given place to pity, 
if not contempt, for its object. There was little occasion for peni- 
tence ; but she felt herself disgraced in the eyes of a man who, 
as in her self-humiliation she acknowledged both to herself and 
to him more plainly than ever before, now had all her affection. She 
could not accuse him of injustice if he cast her off, she declared ; 
but never before had he been so dear to her. Carlyle, however, 
had no thought of casting her off. His answer was a tender self- 
depreciatory love-letter, which led to a formal engagement of 
marriage, and to marriage itself after very little further delay. 

Mr. Froude puts on record Mrs. Carlyle’s statement that, “ but for 
the unconscious action of a comparative stranger, her engagement 
with Carlyle would probably never have been carried out,” but he 
has apparently failed to see the great importance of this episode— 
which he only reports very briefly, and of which there is no other 
record in the life-history of Carlyle and his wife. They had been 
friends, and very real lovers after a fashion, for now more than four 
years ; but they might never have been more than friends and lovers 
had not Mrs. Basil Montagu brought matters to a crisis. During four 
years Carlyle had been hoping to make Jane Welsh his wife ; while she 
had held back, partly because she was not sure how strong and deep 
were her own feelings about him, but mainly because she shrank from 
giving up the comfortable surroundings of her maiden life and 
entering on a new career which, knowing herself and her lover as 
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she did, she more than suspected would have as many pains as 
pleasures in it. There was nothing blameworthy in her fears and her 
caution ; but, on the other hand, surely Carlyle is not to be blamed 
for pressing one who had accepted his love during so long a time to 
share with him the whole battle of life, even under such hard con- 
ditions as his genius and its embarrassments, his poverty and his 
dyspepsia, imposed on him, and would impose on them both after 
their marriage. The prudence that made her shrink from becoming 
a poor man’s wife may have been as commendable as was the un- 
selfish wisdom that always urged him to prefer poverty, and such 
independence as would leave him free to give the fullest scope to his 
peculiar genius, to lucrative but less onourable work, which would 
have made it easy for him to provide himself and her with a com- 
fortable home. But no woman ever married, or promised to marry, 
with her eyes more open to the prospect before her ; and if either 
is to be blamed for their marriage, the blame is at least as much 
hers as his. 

Even after their long friendship had been sealed by a formal 
marriage engagement, Carlyle more than once offered to release Miss 
Welsh from her bond. 

In a letter, either querulous, or sportive, or both, which she 
wrote to him early in 1826, she had reminded him of the rival 
suitors who were then hanging about her—‘‘a certain handsome 
stammering Englishman,” a second cousin with “a fine establish- 
ment,” and “an interesting young widower.” “But what am I 
talking about?” she added—‘“‘as if we were not already married, 
married past redemption. God knows in that case what is to 
become of us. At times I am so disheartened that I sit down and 
weep.” 

“Oh, Jane, Jane!” Carlyle wrote back, “ your half-jesting enu- 
meration of your wooers does anything but make me laugh.” And 
he went on to say that, if the prospect of marriage with him made 
her weep, she was free to break it off. “It is reasonable and right 
that you should be concerned for your future establishment. Look 
round with calm eyes on the persons you mention, and if there is 
anyone among them whose wife you had rather be—I do not mean 
whom you love better than me, but whose wife, all things con- 
sidered, you had rather be than mine—then I call upon you—I, 
your brother and friend through every fortune—to accept that man, 
and leave me to my destiny. But if, on the contrary, my heart and 
my hand, with the barren and perplexed destiny which promises to 
attend them, shall, after all, appear the best that this poor world can 
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offer you, then take me and be content with me, and do not vex 
yourself with struggling to alter what is unalterable—to make a man 
who is poor and sick suddenly become rich and healthy.” After 
more to the same effect, he added, “I am reconciled to my fate as 
it stands, or promises to stand ere long. I have pronounced the 
word ‘unpraised’ in all its cases and numbers, and find nothing terrific 
in it, even when it means unmoneyed, and even, by the mass of his 
Majesty’s subjects, neglected and even partially contemned. I thank 
heaven I have other objects in my eye than either their pudding or 
their breath . . . . Consider this as a true glimpse into my heart, 
which it is good you contemplate with the gentleness and tolerance 
you have often shown me. If you judge it fit, I will take you to my 
heart as my wedded wife this very week. If you judge it fit, I will 
this very week forswear yours for ever. More I cannot do; but all 
this, when I compare myself with you, it is my duty to do.” 

Here are Mr. Froude’s sneers at this beautiful letter: “ That 
Carlyle could contemplate with equanimity being unpraised, un- 
moneyed, and neglected all his life ; that he required neither the 
world’s pudding nor its breath, and could be happy without them, 
was pardonable, and perhaps commendable. That he should expect 
another person to share this unmoneyed, puddingless, and rather 
forlorn condition, was scarcely consistent with such lofty principles. 
Men may sacrifice themselves, if they please, to imagined duties 
and high ambitions, but they have no right to marry wives and 
sacrifice them.” 

Those last words express an excellent rule which a good many 
married and marrying men nowadays might very properly take to 
heart. But what is their force as regards Carlyle and his wife? 

In the first place, as I have attempted to show as fully as space 
would allow in the foregoing pages, Carlyle did not “ marry” his 
wife as most husbands, good or bad, marry theirs. Miss Welsh was 
not a silly girl who rushed into matrimony in blind devotion to her 
lover, or in ignorance of his temperament and condition. She was 
a shrewd woman of five-and-twenty, who had long since come 
safely, if a little wounded, out of her first great love-affair, and had 
spent nearly five years in analysing the character of her second lover, 
and in prudently balancing the advantages and disadvantages of 
marrying him. The very visible exteriors of his life—his poverty, 
his uncouthness, his irritability of body and mind—were not more 
manifest to her than were his inner qualities, the impulsive nature 
of his genius, and his all-absorbing earnestness to do the work 
he felt himself, out-of-date Puritan as he was, called upon to do. 
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Carlyle had never attempted to deceive her, and it was not possible 
for him to deceive her by a tithe as much as he involuntarily deceived 
himself. She knew perfectly well that he was “ gey ill to live wi’ ;” 
and of her own free choice and deliberate purpose she risked all 
perils in deciding to “ live wi’ ” him. 

In tlhe second place, as a few more paragraphs must suffice to 
show, Carlyle and his wife being married, he did not “ sacrifice” 
her. 

Before the marriage took place in October 1826, there was a 
good deal more pathetic, and sometimes amusing, correspondence and 
debate as to when and how it should come about, and what should 
be done afterwards ; but of this nothing need here be said beyond 
the remark that Carlyle may perhaps, as Mr. Froude says, have acted 
unwisely and ungraciously in refusing to live with his mother-in-law 
as well as with his wife, seeing that Mrs. Welsh’s income joined to 
his would have saved the young and not very domesticated wife 
from many discomforts. It is impossible at this distance of time, 
however, to decide whether Carlyle’s holding of the traditional 
prejudice against mothers-in-law was not in his case justified. Un- 
doubtedly his infirmities and his peculiarities inclined him to be even 
less satisfactory as a son-in-law than as a husband ; and had he 
fallen in with his wife’s suggestion, matters might have turned out 
far worse than they did. Instead of a married life which on the 
whole was—in spite of anything Mr. Froude may say—happy and 
beautiful during forty years, there might have been discord at starting, 
and the unheroic wasting of two heroic lives. 

As it was, they began their married course as brightly as was 
possible, and considering Carlyle’s dyspepsia and nervousness, and 
their somewhat straitened means, eighteen months were passed 
pleasantly enough in their first abode at Comley Bank, Edinburgh. 
“The house is a perfect model,” he wrote to his mother, “ furnished 
with every accommodation that heart could desire, and for my wife 
I may say in my heart that she is far better than any wife, and loves 
me with a devotedness which it is a mystery to me how I have ever 
deserved. She is gay and happy asa lark, and looks with such soft 
cheerfulness into my gloomy countenance, that new hope passes into 
me every time I meet her eye.” “On the whole,” he wrote to his 
brother, “this wife of mine surpasses my hopes. She is so tolerant, 
so kind, so cheerful, so devoted to me. Oh, that I were worthy of 
her! Whyam I not happy then? Alas, Jack, Iam bilious. I have 
to swallow salts and oil; the physic leaves me pensive, yet quiet in 
heart, and on the whole happy enough ; but the next day comes a 
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burning stomach and a heart full of bitterness and gloom.” “We 
are really very happy,” wrote Mrs. Carlyle to her mother-in-law, 
“* My husband is so kind, so in all respects after my own heart. I 
was sick one day, and he nursed me as well as my own mother could 
have done. We see great numbers of people, but are always most 
content alone. My husband reads then, and I work or read, or just 
sit and look at him, which I really find as profitable an employment 
as any other.” “Oh, that he were indeed well, well beside me, and 
occupied as he ought!” she wrote in another letter. ‘“ How plain 
and clear life would then lie before us! I verily believe that there 
would not be such a happy pair of people on the face of the whole 
earth... .. Many pleasant people come to see us; and such of 
our visitors as are of pleasant people have at least the good effect 
of enhancing the pleasures to us of being alone. A/one we are never 
weary. If I have not Joan’s” (her little sister-in-law’s) “enviable gift 
of talking, I am at least the best listener in the kingdom, and my 
husband has always something interesting and instructive to say. ... 
It is my husband’s worst fault to me that I will not or cannot speak. 
Often when he has talked for an hour without answer, he will long 
for some signs of life on my part, and the only sign I can give him 
is a little kiss. Well, that is better than nothing ; don’t you think 
so? ” 

It is not necessary to accumulate pretty evidence like that to 
show how cheerfully this struggling couple made light of their troubles, 
and made much of their simple pleasures, during their Edinburgh 
days. Mrs. Carlyle did so, at any rate. She had foregone many 
luxuries for her husband’s sake, but her love for him, and her pride 
in him, made her happy in the sacrifice. The “rat gnawing at his 
stomach ” may have sometimes made his tongue wag unkindly, and 
he was often surly and sullen ; but she was prepared for all that 
beforehand, and took it for no worse than it really was. “When 
they married,” wrote Miss Jewsbury, “she had determined that he 
should never write for money, but only when he had something to 
say, and that she would make whatever money he gave her answer 
for all needful purposes. She managed so well that comfort was 
never absent from her house, and no one looking on could have 
guessed whether they were rich or poor. Whatever she had to do 
she did with a peculiar personal grace that gave a charm to the most 
prosaic details.” That is noble testimony to her wifely excellence. 
But it could not have been written if she had not been a happy as 
well as a good wife. 

A cruel change, however, came to them after they had been 
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married a year and a half—not a change in their affectionate relations 
as husband and wife, but a change in their circumstances, which un- 
doubtedly pressed more heavily on the wife than on the husband. 
Carlyle did not prosper in Edinburgh as much as he had wished and 
expected. His wife’s farm at Craigenputtock was bringing in no 
rent ; and he bethought him of the old scheme which she had re- 
sented long before their marriage. ‘I am in no small uncertainty,” 
he wrote in a letter to one of his brothers. “ This Edinburgh is 
getting more and more agreeable to me, more and more a sort of 
home ; and I caz live in it, if I like to live perpetually unhealthy, 
and strive for ever against becoming a ack; for that I cannot be. 
On the other hand, I should have liberty and solitude for aught I like 
best among the moors—only Jane, though like a good wife she says 
nothing, seems evidently getting more and more afraid of the whole 
enterprise.” While he was in this uncertainty, his Edinburgh land- 
lord let the Comley Bank house to another tenant: so the Carlyles had 
to leave it. This decided them upon going down to live in their 
desolate Dumfriesshire farm, instead of looking out for another house 
in the Scottish capital. 

Mr. Froude is very angry with Carlyle for having taken his wife 
to live—for six long years, as it happened—at Craigenputtock, when 
she might have fared so much more pleasantly in Edinburgh or any 
other civilised town. He ought, we are told, to have done anything 
with his own life, rather than waste so much of hers by banishing 
her to a Siberia, where she was so far banished even from him, by his 
being absorbed in his own selfish thoughts‘and studies, that she had no 
society at all but that of her handmaids and peasant neighbours, 
save now and then when visitors came to console her for a few days 
or a few weeks ata time. That is an altogether mistaken view of 
the case, almost as unjust to Mrs. Carlyle as to her husband. It is 
quite true that she shrank from the Craigenputtock exile before 
going to it, and that it was in many ways irksome to her while it 
lasted. But it must be remembered that she was, to say the least, 
as honest, as proud, and as ambitious as he was. She, no less than 
he, was resolved that they should live within their means, and, while 
wishing their means to be increased by profitable literary work, that 
the sole and constant purpose of that literary work should be the 
instruction of the world by the truest and best digested thoughts 
that he could give to it. This high resolve entailed more, and more 
trying, hardships upon her than upon him, but all the letters and 
notes that Mr. Froude publishes show that she bore the hardships 
bravely, and that, if they sometimes tried her body and saddened her 
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spirits, she was happier in bearing them than she would have been 
in following any less heroic path. 

A notable letter that Mrs. Carlyle wrote to a friend long afterwards, 
in 1857, soclearly and completely indicates the brave temper in which 
she braced herself to endure and conquer the discomforts of her 
Craigenputtock life, and derived real happiness as well as profit from 
her endurance and her conquest, that a large part of it must be quoted 
here : “So many talents are wasted,” she said, “so many enthusiasms 
turned to smoke, so many lives spilt, for want of a little patience and 
endurance, for want of recognising that it is not the greatness or 
littleness of ‘ the duty nearest hand,’ but the spirit in which one does 
it, that makes one’s doing noble or mean! I can’t think how people 
who have any natural ambition and any sense of power in them 
escape going mad in a world like this without the recognition of 
that. I know I was very near mad when I found it out for myself 
(as one has to find out for oneself everything that is to be of any real 
practical use to one). Shall I tell you how it came into my head? 
I had gone with my husband to live on a little estate of peat dog, that 
had descended to me all the way down from John Welsh, the 
Covenanter, who married a daughter of John Knox. Tha? didn't, 
I am ashamed to say, make me feel Craigenputtock a whit less of a 
peat bog, and a most dreary, untoward place to live in. In fact, it 
was sixteen miles distant on every side from all the conveniences of 
life, shops, and even post-office. Further, we were very foor, and 
further and worst, being an only child, and brought up to ‘great 
prospects,’ I was sublimely ignorant of every branch of useful 
knowledge, though a capital Latin scholar, and a very fair mathe- 
matician. It behoved me, in these astonishing circumstances, to 
learn to sew! Husbands, I was shocked to find, wore their stockings 
into holes, and were always losing buttons, and Z was expected to 
‘look to all that.’ Also, it behoved me to learn to cook ; no capable 
servant choosing to live at such an out-of-the-way place, and my 
husband having bad digestion, which complicated my difficulties 
dreadfully. The dread, above all, brought from Dumfries, ‘soured 
on his stomach’ (oh heaven!), and it was plainly my duty as a 
Christian wife to bake at home. So I sent for Cobbett’s ‘ Cottage 
Economy,’ and fell to work at a loaf of bread. But, knowing nothing 
about the process of fermentation or the heat of ovens, it came to 
pass that my loaf got put into the oven at the time that myself ought 
to have been put into bed; andI remained the only person not 
asleep in a house in the middle of a desert. One o'clock struck, 
and then two, and then three ; and still I was sitting there in an 
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immense solitude, my whole body aching with weariness, my heart 
aching with a sense of forlornness and degradation. That I, who 
had been so petted at home, whose comfort had been studied 
by everybody in the house, who had never been required to do 
anything but cudtivate my mind, should have to pass all those hours 
of the night in watching @ /oaf of bread—which mightn’t turn out bread 
after all! Such thoughts maddened me, till I laid down my head 
on the table and sobbed aloud. It was then that somehow the idea 
of Benvenuto Cellini, sitting up all night watching his Perseus in the 
furnace, came into my head, and suddenly I asked myself: After all, 
in the sight of the Upper Powers, what is the mighty difference 
between a statue of Perseus and a loaf of bread, so that each be the 
thing one’s hand has found to do? The man’s determined will, his 
energy, his patience, his resource, were the really admirable things, 
of which his statue of Perseus was the mere chance expression. If 
he had been a woman living at Craigenputtock, with a dyspeptic 
husband, sixteen miles from a baker, and he a bad one, all these 
same qualities would have come out more fitly in a good loaf of 
bread. I cannot express what consolation this germ of an idea 
spread over my uncongenial life during the years we lived at that 
savage place.” 

Perhaps there was exaggeration in that pretty and pathetic story. 
The bread-making episode may have been only one and a minor 
incident in a long series of troublesome experiences, by which Mrs. 
Carlyle was learning a lesson corresponding to that which her 
husband was describing at about this time in “ The Everlasting No” 
in his “ Sartor Resartus.” But that she was learning her lesson with 
a brave heart is clear; and if in learning it so thoroughly she 
proved herself to be a wonderfully good wife, that is no proof that 
Carlyle was a bad husband. She had chosen her fot freely and after 
full warning. She made it her grand business to be a true helpmate 
to her husband, and the whole world, as well as she and he, gained 
much thereby. 

Mr. Froude asserts more than once that Carlyle cruelly neglected 
his wife, and especially in keeping her out of the best parts of his 
life. “The dreams of intellectual companionship with a man of 
genius in which she had entered on her marriage,” he says on one 
page, “disappeared, and she settled down into her place with a 
heavy heart.” Among all the authentic details that Mr. Froude 
gives in these volumes, I can find only one small piece of evidence 
in support of that assertion. “Carlyle,” the wife wrote in an 
undated letter to her mother-in-law, “never asks me to go out with 
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him—never looks as if he desired my company.” That may have 
been the case, not only when the letter was written, but many times 
during their life at Craigenputtock. Everybody knows that Carlyle 
was morose and sullen when his dyspeptic fits were upon him, and 
he had better excuse for being so than have many model husbands, 
against whom a similar complaint may frequently be made. But, as 
a set-off against that solitary little complaint, Mr. Froude himself 
furnishes numberless instances of the close and affectionate intimacy 
that existed between this hard-working couple—the husband obliged 
to read and think and write, partly to earn money, but mainly to 
perform the service to God and man which both he and she deemed 
incumbent on him—the wife obliged to darn and cook, and some- 
times even scrub floors and milk cows, in order that he and she 
might live in as much comfort as was within their reach. 

Having space for only one short quotation in evidence of this, I 
quote by no means the most impressive passage adduced by Mr. 
Froude, but the one least open to the suspicion of telling anything 
but plain, ungarnished truth. It is from a letter which Mrs. 
Carlyle addressed, four years after their settlement at Craigenputtock, 
to a friend she had found during her first visit to London. This 
friend offered to come to Craigenputtock, and Mrs. Carlyle playfully 
warned her of its desolation. “It is the stillest, solitariest place 
that ever entered your imagination to conceive, where one has the 
strangest shadowy existence,” she said ; and she drew a lively picture 
of the horror of “ the fine lady who should find herself set down at 
Craigenputtock, for the first time in her life left alone with her own 
thoughts.” But, she added, “for my part I am very content. I 
have everything here my heart desires that I could have anywhere 
else, except society, and even that deprivation is not to be considered 
wholly an evil.” It was not her husband’s society, however, that she 
missed or could dispense with. “My husband is as good company 
as reasonable mortal could desire. Every fair morning we ride on 
horseback for an hour before breakfast; and then we eat such a 
surprising breakfast of home-baked bread and eggs, &c., &c., as 
might incite anyone that had breakfasted so long in London to write 
a pastoral. Then Carlyle takes to his writing, while I, like Eve, 
‘studious of household good,’ inspect my house, my garden, my 
live-stock, gather flowers for my drawing-room and lapfuls of eggs, 
and finally betake myself a'so to writing or reading, or making or 
mending, or whatever work seems fittest.” Carlyle’s work often 
occupied him all through the day, and then his wife had to take her 
evening walks alone ; but at other times we hear of their studying 
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Spanish and reading “Don Quixote” together, of otherwise 
studiously amusing themselves in company when the day’s necessary 
duties were over. 

Undoubtedly matters went more pleasantly fot Mrs, Carlyle 
from the time when her husband was able to bring her to London, 
and when, with more money to spend and more friends to come 
round her, she began to make the famous house in Chelsea as 
attractive by her womanly grace and wit as it was made by her 
husband’s intellectual eminence. On the history of that time—from 
the autumn of 1834 till the spring of 1866, when, as Carlyle wrote 
on her tombstone, she was “ suddenly snatched away frum him, and 
the light of his life as if gone out ””—Mr. Froude’s volumes throw no 
light or cloud ; and when his promised collection of her letters is 
published, we shall know so much more about it than can even be 
guessed at present, that it will be wise to wait for those letters before 
venturing to pass any opinion on the relations of this notable 
husband and no less notable wife during the longer and later period. 
We shall be equally unfair to both of them, however, if, in guessing 
about these more prosperous years, we allow ourselves to be 
prejudiced, as Mr. Froude has been prejudiced in his review of the 
eight years before the London settlement, by Carlyle’s exaggerated 
self-reproaches for his shortcomings as a husband. Carlyle, like 
most other husbands, the best as well as the worst, had doubtless 
reason for self-reproach ; and his morbid temperament especially 
inclined him to use strong language of this sort in his old age. But, 
because he used such language, and because Mrs. Carlyle was so 
good a wife, we must not infer that he was a bad husband. 


H. R. FOX BOURNE. 
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MY SPIDER. 


SPIDER, sitting placidly on a hat-peg, awakened in me a 
vague enthusiasm for natural history ; so I captured him, and 
put him in a bottle. He was lean and gaunt, and had an ominous 
countenance. The small row of eyes on the vertex of his head 
looked murder and rapine, and the formidable jaws—which he moved 
slowly, as if he were sucking his teet'1\—meant death to those who 
were his inferiors in strength. He seemed to have been lately in 
distressed circumstances, for the light came through his very carcass, 
ard his legs were almost as weakly as the gossamer he wove. The 
strongest part of him seemed to be the stiff hairs that covered him. 
They stood out independently, and covered his body with such 
profusion that I was led to call him Esau. 

The bottle most likely did not impart a, generous warmth, and 
probably the garish light of day was not pleasant to this denizen 
of the rafters and remote corners, yet he settled himself in his new 
habitation with a calmness which commanded my admiration. No 
fear entered his breast; he was not daunted by captivity. He did 
not wildly seek an outlet, like most of the things we call insects. He 
seemed to be of the school of the ascetic Brahmins, and apparently 
regarded fate as invincible. 

“ Even if I keep you in captivity,” I said, “I will provide you with 
a mansion, and you shall have an amplicity of food.” After a little 
search a wide-necked jar was obtained, and I set to work to catch 
flies. The jar was glass, and its mouth was covered with muslin ; but 
in case Arachnida cared not for light and ventilation, I provided him 
with a piece of paper rolled conewise, and in this inner chamber he 
could seek retirement. 

On being placed in his new abode, my friend betrayed no 
curiosity. He merely settled himself on the piece of paper, as it 
had a more genial feel than the transparent floor. Perhaps he 
watched me, but I could not tell that from his expression. His face 
was typical of indifference. 

I now began to make havoc among a colony of flies who had 
apparently spent their lives in obtaining from the window-panes some 
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occult flavour which is not perceptible to our coarser palates. I 
made three captives, who were passed beneath the muslin door of the 
jar with a little sleight of hand. The appearance of these flies was my 
next subject of observation. They each had an individuality which 
I did not till then know that flies possessed. Their deportment, 
their figures, their very moral tone, had a distinct stamp; yet there 
was an harmonious something which united characters so different. 
The first had a fluffy appearance ; his body looked sodden, and he 
behaved in a fat and sensual manner. He took the grossest pleasure 
in warming his ventral surface on the side of the jar towards the 
sun. He sipped the sweets of life to excess, and had lost that 
activity a fly ought to possess. Alas! his career rendered him unfit 
to battle in the struggle for existence. He became the spider’s first 
meal. 

The second fly had but one wing. He was lean and ill-nurtured, 
yet he had withal a chirpy and pleasing manner. He had neither the 
pompous bearing of opulence nor the boisterous ways of rude 
health, He was a sweet-tempered and amiable fly, and among the 
local muscze undoubtedly occupied the same position that Tiny 
Tim did in his family. I should have let him go, only I feared that, 
if I did so, I should also release the third fly, whom my soul loathed. 
Now, let me tell you why that fly was objectionable. He was the 
only fly left on the window-panes, and he walked over them with the 
arrogance of a landlord. I sought to catch him, but each attempt 
was more futile than the last. He dodged, he flew away from the 
window, he calmly floated about the room, and I followed him, flap- 
ping with my pocket-handkerchief till I visibly perspired. He was 
as cunning as the fox of Ballybogue, who, you remember, used to 
take in the newspaper to see where the meets were to be. My tem- 
per overcame me, and I swore I would have that fly. 

After a hunt, which brought out all my worst characteristics, I 
caught him, and deposited him in my vivarium, rejoicing to myself 
that his death-agonies would be some compensation for my pains. 
As soon as he got into the jar, Mr. Fly discovered that his poor little 
brother in adversity had a raw place where his wing had been torn 
off, and he would follow him from place to place to put his sucker 
on to the sore. It was not the kindliness of the dogs of Lazarus 
which led him to lick the wound. He saw that Tim did not like it, 
and as he was a nasty bullying cad, he persisted in his obnoxious 
performances. I left him disgusted. He was a beast! 

In the course of an hour or so I returned. The sensual fly was 
in the arms of the spider. The hunter, with his quarry in his clutch, 
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was on the piece of paper, and I could see him well. Foiir black 
bead-like eyes, situated on the very summit of his head, gleamed at 
me with ferocity. His mandibles were stretched to their utmost. 
The hooked extremity of one was driven into the fly’s eye, the other 
was fixed somewhere about its throat. Between these a pair of jaws 
were working with a synchronous and scissors-like movement, and 
his upper and lower lip (for such they were, I afterwards learnt) 
worked, as it were, between whiles. As the jaws approached each 
other, the lips parted. His palps, or leg-like antennz, waved slowly 
as the tail of an angry cat ; and his very spinnerets, six in number, 
stood out turgid with excitement. The fly was still, except for a 
quivering motion of one of its legs. It was the tremor of death. 

For ten minutes at least the spider did not move a limb. The 
palpi forgot to wave, and he abandoned himself to the full and 
gross enjoyment of his meal. I forgot the fly’s agonies. This poor 
starved creature, safe from the persecution of the housemaid, was 
revelling in the juices of a luscious fly. The gloom of his life was 
dissipated by a bright spot. Starvation even had a charm when 
followed by such a meal. 

At last he fixed the fly against the paper with one foot, and 
loosened his grip, and after giving a sigh of satisfaction, proceeded 
to decapitate his prey. He then held the carcass in such a manner 
that I thought he was going to blow into it, but he did not. The 
pangs of hunger were assuaged, and with an Epicurean manner worthy 
of Brillat-Savarin he sought for some dainty morsel in the chest. 

Half-an-hour after, he still lovingly held his prize, although he 
ate no longer. The child-rhyme was floating in his memory—; 

Oh, what fun ! 

Nice plum bun ! 

How I wish 

It never was done ! 
I went to bed, and on the morrow another corpse, that of Tim, lay 
on the floor of the bottle. His expression was placid as in life, 
and there was that beast of a fly, whom I described before, sucking 
at the old wound. 

Days went on, and Esau’s digestion seemed a laborious process. 
I watched with eagerness to see whether he would lay his hands 
on his companion by force or fraud. The spider lay immovable, 
the fly was idly busy in security. 

Now, the utter disregard of decency paraded by that fly would 
have sent a cold shiver down the spine of any proper-minded person. 
He hustled the corpses of his brethren who were dead. He was 
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constantly trying to extract from their bodies what juices the spider 
had left. He turned them on their stomachs. He turned them 
on their backs. He had no regard whatever for the deceased. 

I sat in my arm-chair and pondered over the levity of that 
wretch till the dinner-bell rang, and I went sorrowfully to my even- 
ing meal. “How much superior am I to that fly! If a steak 
from one of my fellow-creatures were laid before me, I should 
reject it with abhorrence,” thought I, “ even if it were garnished with 
the savoury onion or the mushroom—ay, even if it were relished 
with oyster-sauce and the tenderest asparagus, It is only the worst 
gtades of life which can feed upon their kind.” 

We had chickens for dinner. The liver wing was excellent, and 
the en-dedans of the back afforded pleasant picking. I begged the 
maid to preserve the bones for a broken-legged dog whom I had 
adopted. 

My plate was brought on to the lawn, and on it were the remains 
of the fowls ; and the dog was carried out with all care to enjoy his_ 
meal on the grass. Poor old thing! His tail wagged with a steady 
flap, his eyes glistened softly, his neck was outstretched, and his 
nose was agitated with a delicate twitching till he was placed beside 
his repast. Then he fell-to, and with admirable judgment selected 
the most meaty morsels to commence with. 

It was lucky that he had finished two pinions, for “the Philistines 
were upon him.” A pea-hen close by heard the crunching. She 
listened. Curiosity seized her, and she looked at the eater, first with 
one eye, then with the other. (That was mere coquetry, as it gave 
her an opportunity of showing off the graceful movements of her 
neck.) She approached a few steps with stagy dignity ; she saw there 
was food, and the bird of Juno, forgetting her state, ran with an 
ungainly and slop-slap step towards the plate. 

The bird was large and powerful, and the dog was small and an 
invalid. He therefore secured the best advantages that the circum- 
stances afforded, and sneaked off on three legs with a drumstick. 

“Gristle?” quoth the pea-hen; “excellent! Tendon? better 
still."—Gaup, gaup.—‘“‘A small bone? ’twill do me no harm,” 
Down it went.—“ A little picking ? ”—peck, peck. 

“Thou cannibal!” thought I, “those are the remains of thy 
companions of the farmyard.—That fly is not so unnatural, after all. 
I will let it go.” 

My resolution was short-lived. Two hours ago there were but 
a spider and a fly and a piece of paper in the glass jar. Now 
my friend the spider was evidently getting hungry, and he was 
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exerting himself. Two strong cords were drawn from the paper to 
the bottom of the jar, and Esau meant business. His spinnerets 
were turgid, his aspect was determined, and steadily and slowly he 
commenced to make a web. Now and then the fly took a walk and 
broke through a strand ortwo. They stuck to his legs, and annoyed 
him. With a little difficulty the films were got rid of, but consterna- 
tion began to seize the fly’s mind, and he resolved to move from the 
scene of operations. He took up his quarters on the muslin which 
covered the neck of the jar. 

Next morning, the fly’s head hung like a Bulgarian atrocity in 
the web, his body lay at the mouth of the spider’s den. During 
the night, Esau had made a cavern of cobweb. 

It is the duty of the historian to adhere to the truth, even if it 
casts a slur on his favourite theories, and blasts his reputation as an 
observer. 

Esau was not a male : he was a lady. 

One day, while feeding the beast, I noticed that the den in the 
corner had been extended into a passage with two openings, and in 
the passage wall was a spot thicker and more opaque than the rest 
of the building. This I surmised was a deposit of eggs, and I after- 
wards found that I was right. 

Still, I had named the animal ; and, on the principle of the parson 
who insisted on christening the little girl John, I adhered to the 
original appellation. Hitherto the spider had discovered none of 
the attributes proverbial to her sex, and I did not feel justified in 
naming her Lucy or Maria. 

There were warm days that year, when the air smelt of clover, 
and flies came out plentifully, and Esau was fed on all available 
insects that had wings. The house-fly was her staple food, although 
she regarded small moths as delicacies, and thought midges and 
small gnats were toothsome articles of diet ; but her soul loathed 
bluebottles. ‘They were to her what caviare and absinthe are to the 
uneducated. If a bluebottle was put into her net, she bound it 
down with many strands of cobweb, and killed it, and before the 
animal had ceased to auiver, cast it from her web with evident 
repugnance. Beetles she did not care for, as they broke her web; 
but money-spinners she tolerated. Daddy-long-legs fell an easy 
prey to her, although she did not relish them. That I know, 
because she never took their carcasses to her cave. 

By way of a treat, I once offered her a small earthworm. It 
wriggled and writhed, lengthened itself and shortened itself, assumed 
the shape of a cork-screw, and tied itself up into knots. Esau sought 
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refuge in her house, and stuck her head out to watch these strange 
manceuvres. At first, she was as still as possible ; then there was an 
oscillatory movement of the palpi. She generally did that when she 
was getting up her pluck. Then she made a rapid rush to within an 
inch of the worm, and reconnoitred again. She was not satisfied, 
and retired a second time to think the matter out. The worm, in the 
meantime, either got tired of struggling, or else philosophically arrived 
at the conclusion that he could make himself as comfortable in a 
cobweb as in any other place. The period of rest was fatal: Esau 
darted on her prey and stuck her mandibles into him. Vainly did 
the worm try to charm the enemy by tickling her with the end of his 
tail. Esau held on like a vice. The worm tried to encircle her 
body with furtive gyrations. Esau had no inclination to play at 
Laocoon, and eluded the strategy of his prey. That worm gave in. 

I began to get tired of my pet. She was getting fat; and the 
fatter she grew, the more ferocious she became. I sought another 
spider, and found one smaller than the one I possessed. To my 
mind it was of the same species, but from its size I imagined it was 
amale. “I will be the historian of the loves of spiders,” I said. 
“Their domestic happiness shall be a moral to mankind. Two 
spiders together will give me an opportunity of making fresh observa- 
tions.” 

I was not disappointed, but my researches gave a result that I 
had not anticipated. 

When I put my finger near the new spider he gathered his legs 
together, and assumed an abject attitude ; perhaps it was a simulation 
of death. Anyway, the position gave me the idea of meanness and 
knavery ; so I called him Uriah Heep, because he was “so ’umble.” 

** Esau,” I said, with befitting solemnity, “wilt thou take Uriah to 
be thy wedded husband?” I dropped him into the jar. The lady 
was sitting in her web; but she bolted into her chamber the 
moment she felt the impulse of the fresh arrival. 

‘‘ Ah,” thought I, “ she is parading her coyness.” 

Uriah did not seem at his ease, and, leaving the cobweb, he took up 
a position between the paper and the wall of the jar. Esau protruded 
what ought to have been her nose—had she belonged to a higher 
species—from the doorway of her sanctum. There was evident 
uneasiness on both sides. 

Now, I do not believe that these two creatures slept for two days 
and two nights. They regarded each other with profound suspicion. 
I put flies into the jar. They would not be allured by food. If one 
moved the twentieth part of an inch, the other altered its attitude to 
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a similar degree. If Esau wished to get out of her apartment, Uriah 
occupied a different strategical position, It was a period of brain- 
tension, watchfulness, and terror. 

On the third morning I found Uriah had fallen a victim. His 
thorax was separated from his abdomen, his legs were disarticulated 
and scattered, and Esau sat on her perch, placid and contented, the 
mistress of the situation. , 

Spiders of both sexes and of every shade of opinion successively 
shared the captivity of Esau, and they all shared the fate of Uriah. 
The blood of Mr. Heep had whetted the appetite of the Amazon, 
and she increased in valour and ferocity. She gauged the strength of 
her opponent with infallible precision, Now she would use all the 
arts of strategy; now she would trust to the prestige of victorious 
arms. Her jar became a very charnel-house of the remains of her 
kind. A battle occasionally took place, but superior strength and 
agility made Esau victress. As a rule, however, the new intruder 
said Kismet the moment it was seized, and resigned itself to fate. 

I have yet to relate the most interesting part of my narrative. 
Pardon me whispering, reader; but Esau has yet to become a 
mother. The queen of the pickle-jar, who directed the destinies of 
her subjects—and I must say she directed them in pretty much the 
same direction—was herself to become the slave of a numerous 
progeny. It has been an enigma to me who the sire of that progeny 
could have been. 

“ No scandal against Queen Elizabeth, I hope?” 

Reader, I assure you, my duties are those of a grave historian. 
I am no carrier of tattle. 

It has been an enigma to me (allow me to resume the subject) 
who the sire of that progeny could have been. Perhaps it was some 
spider of ancient lineage, who did valiant battle in his ancestral 
cobwebs against predatory wasps. Perhaps he had won Esau’s 
young affections, and become master of her charms. Perhaps 
it was some errant knight, who had vowed the extermination 
of the whole race of parasites which infest the spider’s body. 
Perhaps it was some wealthy spider, who owned vast demesnes of 
netting, which extended over many a rafter, and offered hunting- 
ground for many a retainer. Perhaps her spouse was remarkable for 
his personal beauty, and had carried off her heart by his comeliness. 
I know that no spider base-born could have been the father of her 
offspring. Her behaviour to Uriah Heep forbids so gross a 
surmisal. 

Then, how was it that she was alone'on the hat-peg? The 
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aristocrat might have spurned her from his home from the prospect 
of a more advantageous alliance. The enthusiast might have 
doubted her intensity, and so deserted her. Dives might have been 
jealous, and have procured an act of separation; Adonis probably 
spirited away by some light of love. 

Her history is open to conjecture alone. The fact remains, that 
she laid eggs, and they were hatched. 

If my memory be not deceived, the small spiders appeared a 
fortnight or three weeks after I first noticed the eggs. When first 
born, they were small, yellowy-white, and indefinite, like cheese- 
mites—just what one would imagine spider-babydom to be. They 
moved at a pace almost imperceptible from its slowness, and their 
gait was weak and vacillating. As well as I could make out with 
the naked eye, they were constantly tumbling on their sides for the 
first few days. They seemed to meet with obstacles which are not 
apparent to our gross vision. 

I thought the sun would be grateful to them, and their jar was 
placed on the window-sill. Either the warmth suited them, or baby 
spiders gain strength rapidly ; for before three days were over, Esau’s 
offspring became marvels of agility. When they were at one end of 
the piece of paper, urgent business called them to the opposite 
extremity of the cone, and they ran as fast as their small legs could 
carry them. If they were on the floor of their home, urgent reasons 
induced them to promenade the ceiling. Occasionally one little chap 
would take a long journey around the floor of the jar, while another 
would start off on a commission of inquiry, and investigate the con- 
struction of the cobweb with the minutest care. A third would mount 
its mother’s back, and crawl over her out of sheer curiosity. No pair 
of them ever seemed to do the same thing at the same time. I 
never saw them feed ; but during the next week or two they increased 
in size and strength. Esau contemplated them with pleasure ; her 
character was softened. Dozens of flies were put into the jar, but 
few were killed. Some became entangled and died in the toils, but 
the majority occupied the top of the jar, and especially affected the 
muslin doorway, which was moistened for their delectation with sugar 
and water. 

The time for my summer holidays arrived, and I started for the 
south, leaving Esau to look after the house. 

The friendship I had struck up with spiders certainly increased 
the pleasure of my trip. I found my friends in numbers everywhere 
I went. They were on the shady side of dock-leaves. They floated 
in the air and settled on my hat, and were carried off by the next 
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breath of breeze. I found their webs in profusion between the 
branches of a monkey-tree in the garden; and in the cornfields 
myriads of these small creatures trapped flies that were almost 
microscopic. On the sandy slopes of the sea-shore, cobwebs were 
among the gorse-bushes. The diadem spiders in the rose-trees 
vied with each other in the regularity of their nets, and every barn 
was rich in arachnean architecture. I had heard of water-spiders, and 
I hunted for them assiduously in every pool and stream in the 
neighbourhood, but with no success. I found no water-spiders, but 
I became the possessor of many inhabitants of the ponds. 

Three weeks passed too quickly, and I had to return to my work 
andto Esau. Alas! what alamentable sight met my eyes! Esau was 
dead, and her children were certainly fatter than when I left. I 
could arrive at but one conclusion. The dauntless adventuress who 
had gloried in murder and fratricide had become the victim of 
misplaced love. Those little wretches whom she had brought into 
the world, and cared for and nurtured, had turned upon her and 
slain her and sucked her life-blood. Ah, poor mother, thy ante- 
cedents might not have been good! Possibly thou mightest have 
dined off thy husband or thy paramour—certainly thou hast waged 
unnatural though valiant war against thy kind; still, that was no 
reason why thou shouldst have been sacrificed by thy offspring in the 
bloom of thy maturity. 


W. H. T. WINTER. 
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FREDERICK ROBSON. 


N years past, open-air entertainments were much more in vogue 
with us than they have been during these later times. Vauxhall 
was viewed as an exemplar in this respect, and many minor estab- 
lishments ventured humbly to imitate the attractions of the Royal 
Gardens. The London Spas had, of course, ceased to exist ; 
visitors no longer attended to drink the waters at Bagnigge or 
Sadler’s Wells, or at Bermondsey. But a taste for “ tea-gardens” 
still prevailed. The tavern-keepers on the highways fringing London 
made great boast of their “ pleasure-grounds”—often an ambitious 
name for a small grass plot with a narrow gravel-path serpentining 
about it—their “bowling-greens” and “dry skittle-alleys.” Each 
road-side public-house invited the traveller to refresh himself, to 
smoke his clay-pipe or drain his rummer in a green-painted arbour, 
its trellis-work festooned with a scarlet runner or a gaudy nasturtium. 
The glories of White Conduit House were not wholly at an 
end, the Yorkshire Stingo still flourished, and the Eagle Tavern, 
with its saloon and gardens, was entering upon a career of great 
prosperity. 

The City Road, running from the Angel Inn at Clerkenwell 
to Finsbury Square, is not a thoroughfare of great antiquity. It was 
first opened for traffic in 1761, when the projector, a Mr. Dingley, 
modestly declining a proposal that it should be called after his sur- 
name, bestowed its [present title upon it. The Eagle Tavern 
occupied the site of an earlier establishment which enjoyed some 
fame towards the close of the last century—The Shepherd and 
Shepherdess, a tea-house and garden. In the neighbourhood of 
the Eagle there existed for some while a rival but less-favoured 
establishment, known as the Albert Saloon ; it probably came to 
life about the date of the marriage of Queen Victoria, but years 
since it vanished from the list of places of public entertainment. To 
the north and east— towards Lower Islington, Ball’s Pond, and 
Hoxton—stretched Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields. The Eagle 
of fifty years ago is portrayed in one of the earliest Sketches by Boz. 
It was clearly a cheap and plebeian edition of Vauxhall, while it 
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possessed a Rotunda, as though bearing in mind the traditions of 
Ranelagh. “There were the walks beautifully gravelled and planted, 
and the refreshment-boxes painted and ornamented like so many 
snuff-boxes, and the variegated lamps shedding their rich light upon 
the company’s heads, and the place for dancing ready chalked for 
the company’s feet, and a Moorish band playing at one end of the 
gardens, and an opposition military band playing away at the other. 
Then the waiters were rushing to and fro with glasses of negus and 
glasses of brandy and water, and bottles of ale and bottles of stout ; 
and ginger-beer was going off in one place and practical jokes were 
going off in another, and people were crowding to the door of the 


Rotunda. . . . As to the concert-room, never was anything half so 
splendid. ‘There was an orchestra for the singers, all paint, gilding, 
and plate-glass ; and such an organ! . . . The audience were seated 


on elevated benches round the room, and crowded into every part of 
it; and everybody was eating and drinking as comfortably as pos- 
sible,” &c., &c. In this animated account no mention is made of 
the dramatic exhibitions of the Eagle. But as yet the Grecian Saloon, 
as it was styled, had not become formally a theatre supervised by 
the Lord Chamberlain. The histrionic performances at the Eagle 
acquired whatever legality they possessed under virtue of the Act 
25 George II. for regulating “‘ places of entertainment for the lower 
sort of people,” and enabling His Majesty’s justices of the peace in 
their discretion to grant a licence to “any house, room, garden, or. 
other place kept for public dancing, music, or other public enter- 
tainment of the kind :” the regular theatres licensed by the Crown 
or the Lord Chamberlain being, of course, excepted out of the 
Act. 

It was in the little theatre pertaining to the Eagle—the charges 
for admission were paid at the bar of the taverr—that Frederick 
Robson, an actor of singular genius, first made himself known to the 
London public. This was in the year 1844. Mr. Hollingshead, 
giving evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on Theatrical 
Licences in 1866, stated that at the Grecian Saloon Mr. Robson 
performed many of the familiar characters that made him afterwards 
so popular at the Olympic, “in an atmosphere of tobacco-smoke, 
and before audiences who sat with ledges in front of them, in lieu 
of tables, on which their glasses were placed.” The saloon was 
practically a music-hall, declared the witness, who desired that the 
music-halls of his time should be admitted to the privileges of the 
theatres. But the Grecian Saloon of forty years ago, albeit it possessed 
no gallery, and its audience freely smoked tobacco as though they 
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had been play-goers of Elizabeth’s time, before little ledges for their 
bottles and tumblers to rest upon, was essentially a theatre. It was 
a spacious room, rather low in proportion to its length, with side- 
boxes, a proscenium and stage with movable scenery, foot-lights, 
and an orchestra in front. ‘The performances were often of an 
operatic kind supported by competent singers ; the Saloon, indeed, 
claimed to have presented upon its small stage works by Auber and 
others, with which the London public had possessed no previous 
acquaintance. The smoke of tobacco, perhaps, still lingered in the 
atmosphere, and there may have been some tardiness in removing 
the “ledges” in front of the pit seats: and thus Robson’s early per- 
formances at the Eagle may have taken place under the conditions 
described by Mr. Hollingshead. But the Act for regulating theatres, 
passed in 1843, brought the Eagle under the rule of the Lord 
Chamberlain, who, in the September of that year, granted his first 
licence to the Saloon, and constituted it a regular theatre. His lord- 
ship’s disapproval of smoking and of “ ledges” was well understood 
at the time; it may be assumed that, as soon as could be, his 
directions and wishes in the matter were considered by the manager. 
In all, it may be noted, seven saloons forthwith obtained promotion 
to the rank of theatres under virtue of the Act of 1843—the Grecian, 
Britannia, Effingham, Bower, Albert, Albion, and Apollo. ‘The three 
last named of these, however, soon ceased to be occupied for 
dramatic purposes, and have now altogether departed. 

Frederick Robson was born at Margate, in 1821. His parents, 
it is said, “ moved in the middle station of life, and were highly and 
justly respected.” They gave him the best instruction they could 
afford to give him ; “he mastered the usual branches of a general 
education”; but he was still very young when he was apprenticed to 
a copper-plate engraver in Bedford Court, Covent Garden. His 
story is the story of innumerable players. He frequented the 
theatres ; he conceived a desire to act; he took part in sundry 
amateur representations. It is remembered that upon a little stage 
that once existed in Catherine Street, Strand, almost under the 
historic shadow of Drury Lane Theatre, young Robson once person- 
ated the character of Simon Mealbag in the melodrama of “ Grace 
Huntley.” He believed that he could distinguish himself as a low 
comedian ; he was not moved by the high-flying ambition which 
animated so many of his amateur playfellows ; he did not hope to 
win applause as a lover or a hero. Still, his first efforts were not held 
to be very successful. Certain of his friends, indeed, esteeming 
themselves excellent judges of acting, strongly advised him not to 
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venture upon the stage again—his failure had seemed to them too 
complete. His next essay was at the Bower Saloon ; and presently 
he seems to have wholly abandoned his craft as an engraver upon 
copper, and adopted seriously the histrionic profession. He became 
a strolling player. He is said to have been engaged as “second 
utility ” at the Whitstable Theatre—a humble sort of exhibition that 
occupied the first floor only of a private house. Afterwards he was 
a member of itinerant companies—Jackman’s, Chester’s, Rogers’s, 
&c. He travelled the Kent circuit, the Bedford circuit, the Oxford 
circuit, the St. Albans circuit. When he first appeared at the Eagle 
the playbills described him as “from the T. R. Glasgow.” He sus- 
tained the leading character in a farce of French origin—“ Dick and 
his Double,” or by some such name it was called—which in various 
forms had been presented at other of the London theatres. Ravel, 
or perhaps even Arnal, may have been the original hero—a per- 
fidious swain, who pays court both to a milliner and to a young lady 
of superior station. The stage was divided, so as to show at a 
glance the homes of the rival mistresses and the treachery of the 
lover, who woos each in turn, passing from one to the other. He 
is punished at last, when, having dined liberally in the one house, 
he is compelled to sup immediately afterwards, and to sup heavily, 
next door. The farce was played farcically, of course, and the cos- 
tumes were of the exaggerated kind which the stage then favoured. 
The new actor, whose success was quite unquestionable, wore a 
white hat, a light blue dress-coat with brass buttons, and Stewart 
tartan trousers tightly strapped. Robson remained at the Grecian 
some seasons. In 1850 he accepted an engagement to appear at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, where great success awaited him. 

That Robson had seen Edmund Kean those took for granted 
who, at a later date, witnessed the more tragic impersonations of the 
comedian, and felt themselves able to compare the histrionic methods 
of the two actors. But when Kean died Robson could have been 
but twelve years old. Mr. Walter Lacy, however, in an interesting 
paper contributed to a Christmas Annual some few years since, 
related how in his youth, when he was a medical student attending 
the London hospital, he witnessed a “ juvenile amateur performance” 
of “Richard the Third,” at the Assembly Rooms in Mile End, and 
was permitted to pass behind the scenes. “It was,” writes Mr. 
Lacy, “the début in private of a boy who had been taken to see Ed- 
mund Kean...... The little Richard, with his black wig and 
scarlet dress, made a miniature resemblance of the great actor, and 
seemed to have imbibed that wonderful combination of physical 
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impulse and inspiration that characterised the original.” The child’s 
mother accompanied him, and after the performance the little actor 
is described as appearing, his wig abandoned, with his own abundant 
flaxen curls falling about his face, “ half asleep, like a Blenheim dog, 
_on the skirts of her velvet gown.” It may be that “the velvet gown” 
is a touch of fancy. It was years afterwards that Mr. Lacy, visiting 
the Grecian Saloon, discovered “the boy who had been taken to 
see Edmund Kean” in the low comedian Robson. “I asked a lady 
sitting in front of me to lend me her playbill ; she turned round, 
and showed to my astonishment the face of the mother of the boy 
who had made his infant bow as Richard.” Enquiry was made as to 
what had become of her infant prodigy. ‘‘ That is he,” she replied. 
Robson was upon the stage singing “ The Country Fair,” one of his 
most popular songs. She explained that “ Robson” was his stage- 
name. Mr. Lacy tried in vain to remember under what name he 
had appeared at Mile End. It was a short one, as he judged: 
“ Biffin or Tiffin, or something like that.” The mother refused to in- 
form him. Ata later date playing Jeremy Diddler at Drury Lane, 
Mr. Lacy found in a Mr. Chester, the Fainwood of the farce, 
another of the youthful players of Mile End. ‘‘ You don’t remember 
me, Mr. Lacy,” said Chester ; “I played Buckingham when a boy 
at the Assembly Rooms in Mile End.” He was asked the name of 
the boy “ who drew his inspiration from Edmund Kean.” “ Button,” 
he replied. But the statement was incorrect. Robson’s real name 
is understood to have been Frederick Robson BROWNHILL. 

The Olympic Theatre, which, under the direction of Madame 
Vestris, had become for some seasons a fashionable place of enter- 
tainment, famed for the liveliness of its plays and the elegance of 
its scenic decorations, had been burnt to the ground in March 1849. 
The new house erected on the same site and opened to the public 
in the December of the same year, came shortly afterwards under 
the management of the veteran comedian William Farren, whose 
chief desire, at this period of his career, was the professional ad- 
vancement of his sons. The performances under his rule were as 
varied as they well could be: comedy, farce, burlesque, and 
Christmas pantomime were in turn presented, while to gratify the 
ambition of Mr. Henry Farren, excursions were occasionally ven- 
tured in the direction of poetic tragedy. But in 1853, the company 
incurred what seemed to be an irreparable loss. Mr. Compton had 
left Mr. Farren at the Olympic to join Mr. Buckstone at the Hay- 
market. Mr. Farren having heard of Mr. Robson as a popular low 
comedian at the Grecian Saloon, and most successful at the Queen’s 
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Theatre, Dublin, promptly offered him an engagement. It was of 
Easter Monday, the 28th of March, 1853, that Robson made his 
first appearance at the Olympic Theatre, as Count Pepinelli, in a 
melodrama called “Salvatori,” a version by Mr. Morris Barnett of 
the libretto Scribe had contrived for Auber’s opera of “Marco: 
Spada.” In those days it was usual to transfer to the English stage, 
simply as plays, the books Scribe had written for operatic uses. 
The music was dispensed with : the compliment to Scribe was paid 
at the expense of the composers. The opera of “ Marco Spada” 
can scarcely be known in this country ; but the drama was exhibited 
not only at the Olympic as “ Salvatori,” but under its own name, 
the adaptation being by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, at the Princess’s 
Theatre, during the management of Mr. Charles Kean ; “ the music 
by Auber being, of course, omitted,” calmly writes Mr. Kean’s 
biographer. Curiously enough, the Count Pepinelli of the Princess’s 
was Robson’s old admirer, Mr. Walter Lacy ; and the same Easter 
Monday, in 1853, saw the production of the two English versions of 
Scribe’s libretto. Soon the rival representatives of Pepinelli were 
interchanging notes : “ DEAR Rogson,—I am out of the bill on 
Wednesday, and should like to see your Pepinelli. Yours, &c., 
Water Lacy.” And “ Dear Lacy,—I am free after the first piece, 
Friday, and want to see you in Pepinelli. Yours, &c., F. Rosson.” 
The character of Pepinelli, a coxcombical and cowardly Italian 
nobleman, was of little worth to the new actor at the Olympic, and 
seemed scarcely within his province as a low comedian. Robson 
contrived to show, however, that his histrionic manner was distinct 
and original, that he was a practised artist, that he possessed great 
natural vivacity and genuine humour. The melodrama concluded, 
he appeared in the old farce of “Catching an Heiress ”—he had 
personated its leading personage many a time at the Grecian Saloon, 
and sung the familiar song of “The Country Fair,” an important 
constituent of the play. Of the low comedians of the past, as, in- 
deed, of the clowns of pantomime, comic ditties with droll burdens, 
and sometimes with eccentric dances between the verses, were 
invariably expected. Robson was always especially happy in his man- 
ner of dealing with these songs, which were not so much musical as 
dramatic performances. Other farces in which he had enjoyed favour . 
at the Grecian Saloon were presently revived for him at the Olympic. 
He represented Sampson Jones in “The Railroad Station,” Jacob 
Earwig in “ Boots at the Swan,” Sam Swipes in “ Exchange no Rob- 
bery,” Mr. Pickaninny in “The Mistaken Story,” and Billy Lackaday 
in “Sweethearts and Wives.” His performance of Jem Baggs in 
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“The Wandering Minstrel,” with his strange song of “ Villikens and 
his Dinah,” for some time attracted crowded audiences to the 
Olympic—so vivid a picture of an outcast street musician, ragged, 
miry, miserable, shattered, his limbs racked and distorted with rheu- 
matism, his voice hoarse and broken from his constant exposure to 
the worst weather, had not been seen before upon the stage. Some- 
thing the effort owed to a sketch by Seymour—the first illustrator of 
“The Pickwick Papers”—but the daring originality of the actor 
fully manifested itself. His signal fidelity to nature might have been 
almost painful ; there was always, I think, a certain element or throb 
of pain in Robson’s stage portrayals; but this was in great part re- 
deemed by his weird grotesqueness, his quaint humour, the sudden 
scintillations of drollery that illumined and sublimated, as it were, 
the sordidness, the misery, and degradation of the character repre- 
sented. ‘The Wandering Minstrel” had been originally written, it 
may be noted, by way of parody upon the adventures in disguise of a 
certain Mr. Cochrane who, as a Conservative, sought to be elected for 
Westminster in 1847. Among others of the parts assumed by Robson at 
this period was Moses in “ The School for Scandal,” the elder Farren 
appearing as Sir Peter Teazle for the last time, and Mr. William 
Farren, Jun., making his first attempt to impersonate Charles Sur- 
face. But without doubt it was to Robson’s efforts in the burlesques 
of “ Macbeth Revived,” and “Shylock, or The Merchant of Venice 
Preserved,” that he was chiefly indebted for the applause he 
obtained and for the esteem in which he now began to be held by 
the patrons of the Olympic. These extravaganzas were written by 
Francis Talfourd, and were not much to be admired, though they were 
well supplied with punning lines, songs, dances, and comic doggerel, 
and, as the result proved, were well suited to the public taste of 
the time. Talfourd, be it said, was a genuine humourist and a skilled 
writer of verse, however he may have misapplied his gifts and ac- 
complishments. It is easy to parody Shakespeare, as it is easy to 
spatter and befoul a marble statue ; and, of course, there is to many 
minds something highly comical in representing Shylock as a three- 
hatted Jew from Houndsditch, an old-clothes-man with a snuffling 
guttural dialect, vehement of speech and eccentric of action ; or 
Macbeth as a red-haired Scotch serjeant of militia, wearing a modern 
uniform, and much inclined to whisky. But the burlesque-writer’s 
irreverence in producing these caricatures was in great part redeemed 
by the genius of the player, who breathed poetic life into the maimed 
and distorted figures, the things of shreds and patches he was re- 
quired to embody, informed them with a tragic passion, and even 
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at times with a tenderness of pathos that were truly Shakespearean 
in their intensity and absoluteness. Robson’s burlesque personifica- 
tions of Macbeth and Shylock were wildly ludicrous, yet they were 
terrible too. Shylock might bring with him airs from Houndsditch, 
the actions and the accents of Petticoat Lane, his frenzy might 
culminate in an odd dance, his grief burst into comic singing; yet 
his original brightness was not wholly lost, his poetic and Venetian 
descent was still discernible ; he was plainly a child of noble birth 
for all the gipsy stains upon his skin, the beggar’s rags clothing him ; 
the outlines of the Jew that Shakespeare drew were rubbed and 
smeared cruelly, daubed grossly over with the vilest paint, but were 
plainly traceable nevertheless. Like Kean, Robson was terribly in 
earnest, though he appeared, not in high tragedy as Kean did, but 
in low burlesque. It became clear to playgoers, albeit the discovery 
was made rather gradually than suddenly, that a phenomenal actor 
had appeared among them. Yet a certain misgiving troubled sundry 
critics. It was true the pit had risen at Robson—but it was the 
Olympic pit ; and the Olympic under Mr. Farren’s management had 
not acquired much distinction ; it was not Madame Vestris’s Olympic 
—-it had lost the patronage of the refined and fashionable. Was not 
Robson, late of the Eagle, very vulgar? Could polite ears listen to 
“Villikens and his Dinah”? Was not Jem Baggs really too low, 
toc repulsively true to humanity in its most debased and squalid 
condition? Jerrold had described the creature’s appearance as 
absolutely “ verminous.” 

Mr. Farren retired from the Olympic, and Mr. Alfred Wigan 
entered upon its management. It was decided that, for the future, 
the entertainments should be of very superior quality ; the artistic 
finish of the French school of acting was to adorn the performances, 
with special elegance of scenic equipment. For some time it was 
questioned whether it would quite suit the new manager's plans to 
continue Mr. Robson’s engagement. Was not his method too broad 
and strong, were not the plays he figured in too hopelessly coarse and 
indecorous for the reformed and refined Olympic? Why, upon his 
benefit night, when he represented Shylock, this Robson had actually 
invited, to play the part of the Duke of Venice, one Nicholson, a 
reprobate barrister’s clerk, who, at the Coal-Hole Tavern in the 
Strand, at a public-house in Bow Street, and at other places, had 
affected to be the Lord Chief Baron, had been in the habit of 


’ presiding over a mock trial of scandalous cases, before a sham jury, 


sitting with pipes and glasses confronting them! Upon the urgent 
recommendation, almost the entreaty, of Mr. Farren, Mr. Wigan 
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yielded, doubting much the while the wisdom of his senior’s 
counsels, and Robson was engaged. The theatre opened on 
October 17, 1853, with “ The Camp at the Olympic,” an occasional 
piece written by Mr. Planché to introduce the new manager, his 
wife, and company ; and the new drama of “ Plot and Passion,” by 
Messrs. Tom Taylor and John Lang. In “The Camp at the 
Olympic” Robson, fancifully dressed, jingling a jester’s bell, 
represented Burlesque, and bounded on the stage merrily to deliver 
Mr. Planché’s apology for the parodies of the theatre. In reply to 
Mr. Wigan’s observation, “I thought your aim was but to make us 
laugh,” Burlesque explains— 


Those who think so but understood me half. 

Did not my thrice-renownéed Thomas Thumb—- 
That mighty mite—make mouthing Fustian mum ? 
Is Tilburina’s madness void of matter ? 

Did great Bombastes strike no nonsense flatter ? 
When in his words he has not one to the wise ; 
When his fool’s bolt sfares folly as it flies ; 
When in his chaff there’s not a grain to seize on ; 
When in his rhyme there’s not a rag of reason ; 
His slang but slang, no point beyond the pun— 
Burlesque may walk, for he will cease to rus. 


Robson spoke these lines with admirable spirit, in his most effective 
style, and obtained the heartiest applause from his audience. But, 
of course, the actor’s best success was won in the drama of “ Plot 
and Passion,” originally entitled ‘The Master Passion” ; the name 
being still retained in the concluding lines or “tag” of the pro- 
duction. Robson represented Desmarets, the head of the secret 
department of police, an historical personage described in the Memoirs 
of Fouché, Duc d’Otrante, as “un homme souple et rusé, mais 4 
vues courtes.” The events of the story are supposed to occur in 
Paris, and at Prague, during the early days of the first French 
Empire. Robson’s performance of Desmarets was his first essay in 
serious drama ; for though the part owns some touches of levity and 
humour, it does not fall within the ordinary range of a professedly 
comic actor. Had the play been produced in 1833 instead of 1853, 
the task of personating Desmarets would probably have devolved 
upon William Farren. The character is strained and exaggerated, is 
composed of sudden transitions of manner and vehement explosions 
of feeling, and often sacrifices nature and probability to stage effect. 
However, to an actor skilled in rapid contrasts of light and shade, 
and capable of abandoning himself to a whirlwind of passion, 
Desmarets offers valuable opportunities. Fouche’s clerk and instru- 
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ment is a little elderly man, shabbily dressed, of mean presence, 
furtive of movement, fawning of manner, cunning and treacherous, 
watchful as a cat, bitterly malicious. He would be contemptible but 
for two passions that possess and absorb him: hatred of his master 
Fouché, and love for the beautiful Marie de, Fontanges, whose ill 
fortune at the gaming-table has made her Fouché’s spy. Upon 
Desmarets’ love Robson laid, in the first instance, special stress. 
He trembled in the presence of the woman he had made his idol, 
fully conscious of her imperfections ; nevertheless, his eyes followed 
her every movement ; when the confession of his love could not be 
longer withheld, it was breathed with frenzied sobs and moans the 
while he grovelled and crawled at her feet, clinging to her skirts, 
like some unclean thing, so that her cry of “ Serpent!” seemed a 
most natural exclamation. Yet was there something pitiable in his 
appeal in broken touching accents: “I am low—I know it; but 
love works such wonders! It will save me. It is the one spark of 
good left in my heart; do not trample it out! do not! do not!” 
She will not listen to him; she treads his affection under foot. 
Further on, in more eloquent terms, he renews his suit, appealing to 
her to be his good angel ; only to be again rejected, however. Then 
comes to him the assurance that he loves in vain, the knowledge 
that she has another lover, and, with a wild cry of anguish, in a 
paroxysm of fury, he abandons himself absolutely to his passion for 
revenge upon her, upon her lover, upon Fouché, upon all. Acting 
so intense, so passionate, so pathetic, was new to the audience. The 
actor roused the house to an extraordinary display of enthusiasm. A 
success so striking had not been known since the first appearance of 
Edmund Kean, to whom, indeed, the new actor was likened by 
many. His method might be crude, unequal, over-spasmodic, 
verging upon extravagance; but surely there was something of 
Kean’s power and impetuosity, his rapidity of utterance, his rage and 
desperation, his significance of gesture and alertness of action, some- 
thing even of his tones of voice, tender and musical in the upper 
register, hoarse and grating in the lower. There was this difference, 
however : Kean owned little humour. Before his arrival at Drury 
Lane he had served in the provinces a long apprenticeship to tragedy. 
The new tragedian, if so he might be called, was playing his first 
serious part; he was Mr. Robson, the low comedian, actor of 
burlesque and farce, late of the Eagle Saloon. 

“Plot and Passion” attracted crowded audiences for many nights. 
Presently the manager, piqued at a success which seemed to him to 
have arisen independently of his own exertions, resigned his part of 
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Henri de Neuville to another player. The public would interest 
themselves only in the acting of Robson; Mr. Wigan’s spirited 
performance of the lover of the story was left almost unnoticed. 
After this it was observed that the manager and his low comedian 
rarely appeared upon the scene together or took part in the same 
play : “ two stars keep not their motion in one sphere.” Then came 
a demand at the box-office for a revival of “‘ The Wandering Minstrel,” 
and Robson, after thrilling and exciting his public by his Desmarets, 
set them laughing again by his Jem Baggs, and his comic song of 
“Villikens and his Dinah.” Subsequently he appeared in a long 
course of farces and burlesques. So that he played, his admirers 
were indifferent as to what he played; it was sufficient to see 
Robson. The editor of the Zimes counted “ seeing Robson” among 
the few London attractions that could be offered to the intelligent 
foreigner visiting our capital. “It is as imperative to see Robson,” 
wrote Mr. Sala in Zhe Train, “as to see St. Paul’s or the Falls of 
Niagara,” and the critic went on to explain the extraordinary gifts 
of the actor, his insight into the human heart, his power of delineating 
passion. “It is his to seize, to demonstrate, to drag up from the 
depths of the soul, the latent, seldom seen, more seldom understood 
emotions that make up the sum of humanity .... He shows us 
the man furned inside out. He wears his coat on his sleeve. He 
shows us the inner life. He shows us not only Prometheus, but 
Prometheus’s vulture-torn liver. He lets us behind the scenes of his 
heart. His words are not cloaks to conceal his thoughts; you 
divine the innermost thought and the man’s. heart of hearts by his 
talk, in a gasp, a half-uttered ejaculation, a smothered curse, a 
scream,” &c., &c. Mr. Sala held that Robson could play Shake- 
speare’s Shylock, and even Hamlet; not after the conventional 
fashion, but rather in a Rembrandtish or Hogarthian manner, 
powerfully life-like, and yet mixed with baser matter, with touches of 
realism of an ignoble and gross kind. About the same time Mr, 
Donne, then the examiner of plays, was writing to the Quarterly 
Review : “With less than a cubit added to his stature, Mr. 
Robson would be among the first Shakespearean actors of the day. 
It is unfortunate for himself and the spectators that his physical 
qualifications are not in better accordance with his dramatic genius. 
He lacks presence only to mate Kean in Shylock and Overreach, 
or Macready in Virginius and Lear.” 

Churchill objected to the opinion that “heroes always should be 
tall,” that “true natural greatness all consists in height,” and de- 
nounced the snarling critics who produced Sergeant Kite as their 
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voucher ; and it was Churchill who derided Barry for being “taller 
than a grenadier.” Yet, assuredly, the actor has to submit to dis- 
qualifications because of physical shortcomings. Garrick’s merits 
induced such complete forgetfulness of his low stature, it might be 
that he seemed to be six feet high. But Robson must have been 
shorter than Garrick by a head. And Robson was cast in a most un- 
heroic mould. He was of mean presence, he was without dignity 
of port, his features were insignificant and of blunt form, his face 
lacked expression save when it was lit up with merriment. His hands 
and feet were especially small and delicate, and his limbs were neatly 
modelled, but they were disproportioned to his trunk. He could com- 
mand a certain airy grace of movement, and was a most agile dancer ; 
yet his figure and aspect were so quaint and grotesque that they 
seemed always to invite ridicule. Was success in poetic tragedy open 
to such anactor? It was very doubtful. He was not encouraged to 
make the experiment. The times were not favourable, and Robson 
was not ambitious. Already his triumphs in farce and burlesque 
had exceeded his fondest hopes, had almost turned his brain. He 
was singularly modest in estimating his own merits ; he was diffident, 
shy, nervous, retiring. He blushed with pleasuxe at the praises 
awarded him, and yet shrank from them as though they pained him: 
they were so much in excess of his deserts. He was not trained to 
appear in the poetic drama. He had never spoken a line of blank 
verse. He seemed to avoid systematically the established repertory; 
he sustained few parts that others had played before him and made 
familiar or famous. It was understood that for him Mr. Tom 
Taylor had written his “ Fool’s Revenge,” founding it upon Victor 
Hugo’s tragedy “ Le Roi s’amuse.” Robson hesitated, he mistrusted 
his own powers, and the part of Bertuccio was eventually handed 
to Mr. Phelps. The dramatist believed that he had measured the 
actor accurately, and guaranteed a perfect fit ; but Robson declined 
to assume the suit. After all, it may be that the player correcily 
judged his own capabilities ; he may have lacked not so much the 
art as the force to sustain throughout a long play an arduous 
part of tragic and poetic quality. During his ten years’ career upon 
the stage of Western London his Desmarets remained his most suc- 
cessful serious character. It seemed absolutely necessary to him 
that the parts he played should contain certain fantastic and even 
grotesque elements; he was repelled by the conventionalisms of 
grave impersonation; he could not long remain staid or solemn, 
he needed outlet for his humour; and his natural tendency was 
towards drollery. He delighted in quick changes of mood ; his 
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audiences were laughing merrily one moment and the next they were 
all tears : he had touched suddenly upon some unexpected exquisite 
note of pathos, and its effect had been magical. Perhaps he found 
excuse for his defects of aspect, his diminutive size and inferior 
proportions in this almost wanton toying now with tragedy and now 
with comedy. As Aaron Gurnock in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s play of 
“The Lighthouse,” Robson may be said to have failed completely, 
certain fine and interesting passages in his performance notwith- 
standing. But the part was wholly serious, needing systained melo- 
dramatic intensity of interpretation ; represented with masterly force 
by Mr. Charles Dickens in the private theatre of Campden House, 
it was found to be singularly impressive ; it would have suited 
Lemaitre or Melingue ; Robson could do little with it. His triumphs 
were in characters nicely blending comicality with pathos, and per- 
mitting displays of passionate emotion : such as the rustic miser in 
** Daddy Hardacre”—a version of “ La Fille del’Avare”—and Sampson 
Burr, the hero of “ The Porter’s Knot,” a most adroit adaptation of 
“ Les Crochets du Pére Martin.” Perhaps this Sampson Burr was 
the finest, the most elaborate, of all his assumptions. Acting more 
strictly true to nature, more complete, more tender and affecting, can 
never have been seen upon the stage. He was very happy too in 
“‘ Uncle Zachary,” derived from “ L’Oncle Baptiste,” which some years 
before had been translated for Farren, and as “Peter and Paul,” 
produced at the Haymarket. 

Many plays were written or adapted for Robson ; at one time 
there prevailed quite a general ambition to provide “ Robson 
parts” ; but no permanent additions to our dramatic literature can 
be said to have resulted from this industry. Mr. Taylor wrote for 
him the comedy of “Going to the Bad,” of which he represented 
the hero Mr. Peter Potts, and the domestic drama “ Payable on 
Demand,” with the part of a Jew of Frankfort, Reuben Goldsched, 
young in one act, and old in the next, specially devised for 
the actor ; yet no great success attended these efforts. It was for 
Robson that Mr. Wilkie Collins contrived his powerful melodrama 
“ The Red Vial,” which failed however because of its excess of sombre 
terrors, the audience rising against a scene of the dead-house at 
Frankfort, with a supposed corpse stretched upon its bier, coming to 
life unexpectedly, and waving a nude arm in the air. Robson was 
provided with the part of Hans Grimm, a lunatic dwarf, who tampers 
with a medicine chest, poisons by misadventure, and undergoes 
many strange contortions and convulsions ; but the honours of the 
representation were carried off by Mrs. Stirling, as a sort of middle- 
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class Lady Macbeth. Of the many farces written for Robson few 
have survived ; they served the end for which they were produced, 
and disappeared with the actor. The most successful, perhaps, were 
“To oblige Benson,” “Retained for the Defence,” “The Blighted 
Being,” “Jones the Avenger,” “ Ticklish Times,” and “A Regular 
Fix.” It was in the drama of “ Daddy Hardacre,” and the farce 
“ B. B.” by Messrs. Montague Williams and F. C. Burnand, that 
Robson performed before Her Majesty at Windsor Castle in Novem- 
ber 1860, It may be advisable now to explain that “ B. B.” are the 
initials of a Mr. Benjamin Bobbin, a harmless little gentleman who 
is mistaken for another “ B. B.”—the Benicia Boy—the pseudonym 
of a famous pugilist of those times, who, with other even more famous 
personages of the past, is now wholly forgotten. 

With burlesques the Olympic was kept well supplied: the public 
at this time greatly relished burlesques, and the unaspiring actor 
figured in them with a singular air of enjoyment ; he had made 
burlesque acting an art of his own. All the works of this class 
in which he appeared he leavened with his genius, “mingling the 
grotesque with the terrible,” as the critics wrote again and again. 
Comic songs, strange dances, and “a mad scene,” were always 
required in his burlesques. What a most gnome-like creature he 
seemed in Planché’s “ Yellow Dwarf”! How powerfully in the tra- 
vesty of “ Medea” he mimicked Ristori, expressing much of her own 
passion and pathos, and winning the applause even of the great artist 
he parodied! What a caricature of a tragedy queen he presented 
as the Eleanor of Mr. Burnand’s “Fair Rosamond”! How espe- 
cially marvellous he was as the hump-backed Prince Richcraft of 
the extravaganza called “The Discreet Princess.” Richcraft is 
supposed to be deformed alike in body and in mind : a marvellous 
misshapen creature, splenetic, malignant, vindictive, vicious, seeking 
to be revenged upon the whole human race for the ill-treatment he 
has received at the hands of Nature. The deformity was everywhere, 
but least apparent in his outward man. As Mr. Sala wrote of Rich- 
craft—* the heart is hunched, the soul squints, the mind is bow-legged, 
the feelings are wall-eyed, the passions high-shouldered.” There was 
a moment in the play—Richcraft is supposed to have undergone 
some such punishment as Regulus endured—when the actor was 
brought on and laid upon the stage, seemingly so helpless, shattered, 
broken, so livid with suffering, such a ghastly, miserable, moribund 
creature, that the whole house was hushed into an awful terrified 
silence, and those in the pit rose furtively, one by one, from their 
seats, and stood on tip-toe the better to view the singular spectacle— 
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just asthe pit rose in Garrick’s time to watch him when as Lear he knelt 
down to pronounce his curse upon Goneril. Other burlesques there 
were in which Robson distinguished himself and greatly gratified his 
patrons: “‘ Mazeppa,” “‘Alfred the Great,” “* Masaniello,” and “ Timour 
the Tartar.” Attempt waseven made to give some freshness to this 
form of entertainment by dismissing parody for a while and substi- 
tuting a newly invented story. It was for Robson that the extrava- 
ganza of “The Doge of Duralto, or The Enchanted Eyes,” was 
written by Robert Brough, a genuine wit and graceful poet, who 
scarcely received the recognition and the rewards that were due to 
his genius, and who throughout his too brief life was hindered on 
his road to prosperity and fame by infirm health and “iron fortune.” 
His Doge of Duralto was a mysterious potentate, a monster of 
avarice and cruelty, for ever constraining his daughter to weep, 
because, thanks to a fairy spell, the tears of beauty had acquired 
literally the gift poetry had so often endowed them with, and turned 
instantly to real pearls of great price. Robson displayed extraor- 
dinary tragic power ; was maleficently passionate as Sir Giles Over- 
reach, and anon, in the indispensable mad scene, as pathetic and 
pitiable as Lear. The play was much to be commended for its 
ingenuity, originality, wit, and spirit ; but perhaps it pleased less 
altogether than the more trite and familiar forms of extravaganza. 

In 1857 Alfred Wigan relinquished his tenancy of the Olympic 
Theatre, and indeed bade farewell to the public, only to return to 
his profession, however, with recruited health, in the course of a 
very few years. To Robson had been mainly due the success of 
the Olympic ; it seemed but right that he should fill the place left 
vacant by the retiring impresario. From the public point of view 
Robson was the Olympic, and the Olympic was Robson : they 
were indisso!ub!y one. So Robson undertook the cares of manage- 
ment, with the assistance of a partner, Mr. Emden, who had been 
long connected with the stage direction of the theatre. The 
entertainments offered by the new managers did not differ in kind 
from those presented by Mr. Wigan. During several seasons Robson 
was to be seen nightly in comedy, farce, and burlesque, exerting 
himself strenuously, greatly delighting his patrons. His life as a 
London actor after his engagements at the Grecian Saloon was spent 
at the Olympic Theatre ; he scarcely appeared, except on the 
occasion of benefit performances, upon any other stage. 

A few more words must suffice ; there is indeed little further 
torelate. The actor’s triumph had its reverse side ; his successes had 
to be paid for. His health began to fail him, while the calls upon 
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him for new efforts did not diminish. Probably his peculiar 
histrionic system was attended with a hazardous amount of exacerba- 
tion and exhaustion, both moral and physical. It had always seemed 
that his marvellous feats upon the stage were accomplished as much 
by means of nervous excitement as by bodily strength. The wear 
and tear of nightly performance began to tell upon him more and 
more. Then came evenings when he was wholly unable to appear ; 
his “indisposition ” was frequently announced, until a sinister meaning 
attached to the term. It was the story over again of Cooke and of 
Kean, although Robson’s degradation was much less a matter of 
scandal and notoriety than had been the vices and offences of the 
elder players. Soon he could not play without resort to stimulants, 
which left him afterwards the wreck of what he had been, feeble, 
prostrate, wretched, with shattered nerves and enfeebled intellect. 
He was now in truth what his Prince Richcraft had seemed to be. 
His restoration to health was pronounced to be beyond hope. He 
had not played for many months when death came to the relief of 
the poor, suffering, broken little man. He was but forty-three when 
he died on the 12th of August, 1864. He had taken no formal leave 
of his patrons, but had rather faded from their vision, disappearing so 
gradually that his loss was not immediately perceived. He had 
many friends, however, who valued his many engaging qualities, his 
natural cheeriness and kindliness, his lightness of heart and generosity 
of disposition ; while as an actor he was admired by all. His genius 
was never once called in question; no slighting word was ever 
spoken of his art. By the general public he was greatly prized, 
idolised it may be said, and he served his admirers and devotees 
very faithfully. His death was hastened by his anxiety to toil for 
their pleasure and to win their applause. 

DUTTON COOK. 














AN UNPUBLISHED DIARY 
WRITTEN BY DEAN SWIFT. 


VERY one interested in the literature of the last century is 
aware that when Mr. John Forster died he was engaged in 
writing an elaborate biography of Swift ; that of this work he lived 
only to complete the first volume, but that, though he had made 
no progress with the second and third volumes, he had collected 
materials for them. Those materials formed part of his magnificent 
bequest to the South Kensington Museum, where they are now 
deposited. Few readers appear to be aware of their existence, still 
fewer have any conception of their great value. Among these docu- 
ments is a small note-book which belonged to Swift; and with the 
contents of that note-book we propose to present our readers. It 
appears to have been guarded by Mr. Forster with jealous vigilance, 
for not a line of it has as yet seen the light, nor is even an allusion to 
it to be found in any work relating to Swift. It had escaped the notice 
of every editor and every biographer, though among those editors was 
Sir Walter Scott, and among those biographers was Monck Mason. 
Mr. Forster had evidently reserved it as a grateful surprise for his 
readers, merely observing in his preface that he was in possession of 
an unpublished journal in Swift’s handwriting, singular in its character, 
and of extraordinary interest. Of the verses he says nothing at all. A 
mere glance at these documents will suffice to show their value—their 
value as pieces intrinsically curious, and as pieces peculiarly illus- 
trative of the Dean’s character and habits. Of their authenticity 
there can be no question. Those who are familiar with Swift's 
writings would indeed require no further guarantee than that 
afforded by internal evidence alone. But the ink, the paper, the 
handwriting—and the handwriting of Swift can never be mistaken— 
form in themselves conclusive testimony. 

It would be interesting to know the history of this remarkable 
little volume. Mr. Forster obtained it from Dr. Todd, senior Fellow 
of Dublin University, but how it got into Dr. Todd’s hands we have 
now no means of knowing. It originally belonged to Worral, one 
of Swift’s most intimate friends, for on the first page is an inscrip- 
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tion: “This book was all wrote by Dean Swift, and was Mr. 
Worral’s.” On the same page in Swift’s handwriting is another 
inscription : “This book I stole from the Right Honble. George 
Dodington Esqt. one of the Lords of the Treasury. But the 
scribblings are all my own.” On the opposite page are some 
memoranda in the Dean’s hand: “In Fleet Street about a clerk of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral.” “ Spectacles for seventy years old.” 
“Godfrey in Southampton Street. Hungary waters, and palsy 
drops,” and the like. On the third page are some verses, extremely 
difficult to decipher, and cancelled. They are apparently the rough 
sketch of a poem. We give them exactly as they stand :— 


“ Shall I repine 

Because my shabby threadbare waistcoat, to... . 

Full five years . . . . or out at elbows 

So see the Cassock of a poor divine 

Worn out at elbows why should he repine 

If neither brass nor marble can withstand 

The mortal force of Time’s destructive hand 

If mountains sink to vales, if Cityes dye 

And lessening rivers mourn their fountains dry 

When my old Cassock says a Welch divine 

Is out at elbows why should I repine ?” 
Then commences the really valuable part of the manuscript—the 
powerful and characteristic poem to which we shall presently recur, 
and the diary, to which it may be well to prefix a few words by way 
of introduction. It was written, it will be seen, at Holyhead, and it 
is dated September 22, 1727. Swift had 2 this time arrived at the 
summit of his literary and political greatness. Three years before, 
the Drapier Letters had in Ireland given him power more than regal. 
The publication of “Gulliver’s Travels” in the autumn of 1726 had 
established his pre-eminence in letters. But neither fame nor power 
had been able to irradiate with even a passing gleam the deep 
gloom which was settling on his life. Rage and misery, the result 
partly of ill-health, partly of domestic misfortune, but arising mainly 
from his continually brooding over the degradation of his adopted 
country, were gnawing at his heart. A cruel disease tortured his 
body. Esther Johnson was on her death-bed, and he had hurried 
from London in the hope of seeing her before she quitted him for 
ever. In his correspondence at this period—in his letters, that is to 
say, to Sheridan and Worral—his distress and agony find passionate 
utterance. Of this there are no traces in the diary, for it was his 
habit to find in these soliloquies, as well as in the trivialities recorded 
in them, that refuge from distressing thoughts which ordinary men 
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find in light and idle conversation. “All this,’ he writes in the 
middle of the Diary, “is to divert thinking ;” and these words are 
the key not only to this journal, but to the more famous Journal to 
Stella. The whole journal is, like the famous Journal toStella, curiously 
illustrative of almost all Swift’s peculiarities of temper and intellect. 
His sensitive pride, not unmingled with vanity, his reserve and hauteur 
struggling with his craving for human society, his grave drollery, the 
restless activity of his mind, his never-failing humour, his acute sensi- 
bility, his listless but keenly observant interest in all that was passing 
round him, his sharp, swift insight, his querulous impatience with 
everything which militated against his physical comfort, his frugality 
pushed even to parsimony, his detestation of the Irish, his sarcastic 
intolerance of dulness and mediocrity—all find illustration here. 


The Diary. 

“ Friday at 11 in the morning I left Chester. It was Sept. 22 1727. 

“T bated at a blind ale-house 7 miles from Chester. I thence 
rode to Ridland! in all 22 miles. I lay there, bred (st) bed, meat 
and tolerable wine. I left Ridland a quarter after 4 morn on 
Saturday. Slept on Penmanmaur, examined about my sign verses 
the Inn is to be on t’other side, therefore the verses to be changed. 
I baited at Conway, the guide going to another Inn, the maid 
of the old Inn saw me in the street and said that was my horse, 
she knew me. There I dined and sent for Ned Holland a squire 
famous for being mentioned in Mr. Lyndsay’s verses to Day Morice, 
I there again saw Hook’s tomb who was the 4rst child of his— 
mother, and had himself 27 children he dyed about 1638. ‘There is 
a note here that one of his posterity new furbished up the inscription, 
I had read in A. Bt Williams Life? that he was buryed in an obscure 
church in North Wales. I enquired and heard that it was at (sic) 
Church within a mile of Bangor, whither I was going. I went to the 
Church, the guide grumbling. I saw the Tomb with his Statue 
kneeling (in marble). It began thus [Hospes lege et relege quod in 
hoc obscuro sacello non expectares. Hic jacet omnium Prasulum 
celeberrimus]. I came to Bangor and crossed the Ferry a mile from 
it where there is an Inn which, if it be well kept, will break Bangor. 
There I lay, it was 22 miles from Holyhead. I was on horseback at 
4 in the morning resolving to be at Church at Holyhead but we then 
lost Owen Tudor’s tomb at Penmany. We passed the place (being 
a little out of the way) by the Guide’s knavery who had no mind 
to stay. I was now so weary with riding that I was forced to stop 
at Langueveny, 7 miles from the Ferry, and rest two hours. Then 

* Rhuddlan. * See Hacket’s ‘* Life of Archbishop Williams,” p. 230. 
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I went on very weary, but in a few miles more Watts’! horse lost 
his two fore-shoes. So the Horse was forced to limp after us. The 
Guide was less concerned than I. Ina few miles more my Horse 
lost a fore-shoe, and could not go on the rocky ways. I walked 
above two miles to spare him. It was Sunday and no Smith to be 
got. At last there was a Smith in the way: we left the Guide to 
shoe the horses and walked to a hedge Inn 3 miles from Holyhead. 
There I stayed an hour with no ale to be drunk. A boat offered, 
and I went by sea and sayled in it to Holyhead. The Guide came 
about the same time. I dined with an old Innkeeper, Mrs. Welch, 
about 3 on a Loyne of mutton very good, but the worst ale in the 
world, and no wine, for the day before I came here a vast number 
went to Ireland after having drunk out all the wine. There was stale 
beer and I tryed a (illegible) receit of Oyster shells which I got 
powdered on purpose ; but it was good for nothing. I walked 
on the rocks in the evening and then went to bed and dreamt I 
had got 20 falls from my Horse. 

“ Monday Sept. 25. The captain talks of sailing at 12. The 
talk goes off, the wind is fair but he says it is too fierce. I believe he 
wants more Company. I had a raw chicken for dinner and Brandy 
with water for my drink. I walked morning and afternoon among 
the rocks. This evening Watt tells me that my land-lady whispered 
him that the Grafton packet boat just come in had brought her 18 
bottles of Irish Claret. I secured one and supped on part of a neat’s 
tongue which a friend at London had given Watt to put up for me, and 
drank a pint of the wine, which was bad enough. Not a soul is yet 
come to Holyhead except a young fellow who smiles when he meets 
me and would fain be my companion, but it has not come to that yet. 
I writ abundance of verses this day ; and several useful hints, thé I 
say it. I went to bed at ten and dreamt abundance of nonsense. 

“ Tuesday 26th. Iam forced to wear a shirt 3 days for fear of 
being lowsy. I was sparing of them all the way. It was a mercy 
there were 6 clean when I left London ;—otherwise Watt (whose 
blunders would bear an history) would have got them all in the great 
Box of goods which went by the Carrier to Chester. He brought 
but one crevat, and the reason he gave was because the rest were 
foul and he thought he should not get foul linen into the Port- 
manteau. For he never dreamt it might be washed on the way. 
My shirts are all foul now, and by his reasoning I fear he will leave 
them at Holyhead when we go. I got a small Loyn of mutton but 
so tough I could not chew it, and drank my second pint of wine. 
I walked this morning a good way among the rocks, and to a hole 
1 Swift’s servantman, see ix/ra. 
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in one of them from whence at certain periods the water spurted up 
several feet high. It rained all night and hath rained since dinner. 
But now the sun shines and I will take my afternoon walk. It was 
fiercer and wilder weather than yesterday, yet the Captain now 
dreams of sailing. ‘To say the truth Michaelmas is the worst season 
in the year. Is this strange stuff? Why what would you have me 
do? I have writ verses and put down hints till I am weary. I see 
no creature. I cannot read by candlelight. Sleeping will make me 
sick. I reckon myself fixed here and have a mind like Marshall 
Tallard to take a house and garden. I wish you a Merry Christmas 
and expect to see you by Candlemas. I have walked this morning 
again about 3 miles on the rocks, my giddiness, God be thanked is 
almost gone and my hearing continues. I am now retired to my 
chamber to scribble or sit humdrum. The night is fair and they 
pretend to have some hopes of going to-morrow. 

“ Sept. 26th. ‘Thoughts upon being confined at Holyhead. If 
this were to be my settlement during life I could caress myself a 
while by forming new conveniences to be easy, and should not be 
frightened either by the solitude or the meaness of lodging, eating or 
drinking. _ I shall say nothing upon the suspense I am in about my 
dearest friend ' because that is a case extraordinary, and therefore by 
way of comfort. I will speak as if it were not in my thoughts and 
only as a passenger who is in a scurvy, unprovided comfortless place 
without one companion and who therefore wants to be at home 
where he hath all conveniences proper for a Gentleman of quality. 
I cannot read at night, and I have no books to read in the day. I 
have no subject in my head at present to write upon. I dare not 
send my linen to be washed for fear of being called away at half an 
hour’s warning, and then I must leave them behind which is a serious 
point ; in the meantime I am in danger of being lowsy which is a 
ticklish Point. I live at great expense without one comfortable bit 
or sup. Iam afraid of joyning with passengers for fear of getting 
acquaintance with Irish. The days are short and I have five hours at 
night to spend by myself before I go to bed, I should be glad to 
converse with Farmers or shopkeepers, but none of them speak 
English. A Dog is better company than the Vicar, for I remember 
him of old. What can I do but write everything that comes into my 
head. Watt is a booby of that species which I dare not suffer to be 
familiar with me, for he would ramp on my shoulders in half an hour. 
But the worst part is my half-hourly longing, and hopes and vain 
expectations of a wind, so that I live in suspense which is the worst 
circumstance of human nature. Iam a little wrung (?) from two scurvy 


1 Esther Johnson, 
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disorders and if I should relapse there is not a Welsh house-cur that 
would not have more care taken of him, than I, and whose loss would 
not be more lamented. I confine myself to my narrow chamber in 
all unwalkable hours. The Master of the pacquet boat, one Jones, 
hath not treated me with the least civility, although Watt gave him 
my name. In short I come from being used like an Emperor to be 
used worse than a Dog at Holyhead. Yet my hat is worn to pieces 
by answering the civilities of the poor inhabitants as they pass by. 
The women might be safe enough who all wear hats yet never pull them 
off, and if the dirty streets did not foul their petticoats by courtseying 
so low.' Look you; be not impatient for I only wait till my watch 
makes 10 and then I will give you ease and myself sleep, if I can. 
O’ my conscience you may know a Welsh dog as well as a Welsh 
man or woman, by its peevish passionate way of barking. This 
paper shall serve to answer all your questions about my journey, and 
I will have it printed to satisfy the Kingdom. orsan et hac olim 
is a damned lye? for I shall always fret at the remembrance of this 
imprisonment. Pray pity your Watt for he is called dunce puppy 
and Lyar 500 times an hour, and yet he means not ill for he means 
nothing. Oh for a dozen bottles of deanery wine and a slice of 
bread and butter. The wine you sent us yesterday is a little upon 
the sour. I wish you had chosen a better. I am going to bed at 
ten o'clock because I am weary of being up. Wednesday. Last night 
I dreamt the Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope were at my Cathedral. 
Ld. in the gallery and that my Ld. was to preach. I could not find my 
surplice, the Church servants were out of the way : the Door was shut. 
I sent to my Ld. to come into my stall for more conveniency to get into 
the pulpit: the stall was all broken, they said. Collegians had done it. 
I squeezed among the rabble ; saw my Ld. in the Pulpit. I thought his 
prayer was good, but I forget it. In his Sermon I did not like his 
quoting Mr.Wycherley by name, and his play. This is all andsoI waked. 

“To-day we were certainly to sayl: the morning was calm. Watt 
and I walked up the mountain Marucia, properly called Holyhead 
or Sacrum Promontorium by Ptolemy,’ 2 miles from this town. I 
took breath 59 times. I looked from the top to see the Wicklow 
hills, but the day was too hazy, which I felt to my sorrow ; for 
returning we were overtaken by a furious shower, I got into a 
Welsh cabin almost as bad as an Irish one. There were only 
an old Welsh woman sifting flour who understood no English, 
and a boy who fell a roaring for fear of me. Watt (otherwise 


' Thus the senience runs in the manuscript ; its meaning is certainly obscure. 
* He alludes of course to the famous words in the speech of AEneas: * Forsan 
et hac olim meminisse juvabit.”+AEn. I, 203. * Ptol. Geog. lib. II. cap. II, 
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called unfortunate Jack) ran home for my coat but stayed so 
long that I came home in worse rain without him, and he was so 
lucky to miss me, but took care to convey the key of my room where 
a fire was ready for me. So I cooled my heels in the Parlour, till 
he came but called for a glass of Brandy. I have been cooking 
myself dry, and am now in my night gown. And this moment comes 
a Letter to me from one Whelden who tells me he hears I ama 
lover of the mathematics, that he has found out the Longitude, 
shown his discourse to Mr. Dobbs of y* Colledge and sent letters 
to all the mathematicians in London 3 months ago but received no 
answer ; and desires I would read his discourse. I sent back his 
Letter with my answer under it, too long to tell you, only I said I 
had too much of the Longitude already by 2 Projectors whom I en- 
couraged; one of which was a cheat and the other cut his own throat: 
and for himself I thought he had a mind to deceive others or was 
deceived himself. And so I wait for dinner. I shall dine like a King 
all alone as I have done these six days. As it happened if I had gone 
strait from Chester to Park-gate 8 miles I should have been in 
Dublin on Sunday last. Now Michaelmas approaches, the worst 
time in the year for the sea, and this rain has made these parts 
unwalkable so that I must either write or doze. ! Bite ; when we were 
in the wild cabin I order Watt to take a cloth and wipe my wet 
gown and Cassock: it happened to be a meal-bag and as my gown 
dryed it was all daubed with flour well-cemented with the rain. 
What do I but see the gown and Cassock well dryed in my room, 
and while Watt was at dinner I was an hour rubbing the meal out of 
them, and did it exactly. He is just come up and I have gravely 
bid him take them down to rub them, and I wait whether he will 
find out what I have been doing. The Rogue is come up in six 
minutes, and says there were but few specks (tho’ he saw a thousand 
at first) but neither wondered at it, nor seemed to suspect me who 
labored like a horse to rub them out. The 3 packet boats are 
now all on their side, and the weather grown worse, and so much 
rain that there is an end of my walking. I wish you would send me 
word how I shall dispose of my time. I am as insignificant a person 
here as parson Brooke is in Dublin, by my conscience I believe 
Czesar would be the same without his army at his back ; Well; the 
longer I stay here the more you will murmur for want of packets. 
Whoever would wish to live long should live here, for a day is longer 
than a week, and if the weather be fine, as long as a fortnight. Yet 

' A term of frequent occurrence in the Journal to Stella; the modern equiva- 
lent would be a ‘‘ quiz.” 
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here I could live with two or three friends in a warm house, and 
good wine much better than being a slave in Ireland. But my 
misery is that I am in the very worst part of Wales under the very 
worst circumstances, afraid of a relapse, in utmost solitude, impatient 
for the condition of our friend, not a soul to converse with, hindered 
from exercise by rain, caged up in a room not half so large as one 
of the Deanery closets, my Room smokes into the bargain, but the 
weather is too cold and moist to be without a fire. There is or 
should be a proverb here,—when Mrs. Welch’s chimney smokes, ’Tis 
a sign she’ll keep her folks. But when of smoke the room is clear. 
It is a sign we shan’t stay here. All this is to divert thinking. Tell 
me, am not I a comfortable wag? The Yatcht is to leave for Lord 
Carteret on the 14th of October. I fancy he and I shall come over 
together. I have opened my door to let in the wind that it may 
drive out the smoke. I asked the wind why [he] is so cross, he 
assures me ’tis not his fault, but his cursed Master AZolus’s. Here is 
a young Jackanapes in the Inn waiting for a wind who would fain 
be my companion, and if I stay here much longer I am afraid all 
my pride and grandeur will truckle to comply with him, especially if 
I finish these leaves that remain, but I will write close and do as the 
Devil did at mass, pull the paper with my teeth to make it hold out. 

“ Thursday. ’Tis allowed that we learn patience by suffering. I 
have now not spirit enough left me to fret. I was so cunning these 
three last days that whenever I began to rage and storm at the 
weather I took special care to turn my face towards Ireland, in hope 
by my breath to push the wind forward. But now I give up. 
However when upon asking how is the wind the people answer, Full 
in the teeth I cannot help wishing a T were in theirs. Well, it 
is now three in the afternoon. I have dined, and revisited the master, 
the wind and tide serve, and I am just taking beat to go [to] the 
ship. So adieu till I see you at the Deanery. 

“ Friday Michaelmas Day. You will now know something of what 
it is to be at sea. We had not been half an hour in the ship till a 
fierce wind rose directly against us, we tryed a good while, but the 
storm still continued: so we turned back and it was 8 at night dark 
and rainy before the ship got back, and at anchor. The other pas- 
sengers went back in a boat to Holyhead ; but to prevent accidents 
and broken shins I lay all night on board, and came back this 
morning at 8. Am now in my chamber where I must stay and get a 
fresh stock of patience. You all know well enough where I am, for 
I wrote thrice after your Letters that desired my coming over. The 
last was from Coventry, roth instant, but I brought it with me to 
Chester and saw it put into the post on Thursday 21st, and the next 
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day followed it myself, but the packet boat was gone before I could 
get here, because I could not ride 70 miles a day.” 

So ends the Journal, and such were the circumstances under 
which Swift left England, never again to revisit it. In another page 
of the same pocket-book are written the following paragraphs, which 
appear to be the fragment of a notice possibly intended to be pre- 
fixed to an edition of the Miscellanies, two volumes of which had a 
few months before been published by Pope. These volumes had 
drawn, both upon Swift himself and on his friends Pope, Gay, and 
Arbuthnot, the attacks of innumerable scribblers, whom Pope was now 
preparing to gibbet in the Dunciad. The piece is not dated, but it was 
in all probability written at Holyhead, at the same time as the Diary. 
It is probably referred to in the entry for September 25, where he 
says, “I writ abundance of verses this day, and severaluseful hints.” 

“T do hereby give notice to Posterity that having been the 
author of several writings, both in verse and prose which have 
passed with good success, it hath drawn upon me the censure of 
innumerable attemptors and imitators and creatures, many of whose 
names I know, but shall in this be wiser than Virgil and Horace 
by not delivering their names down to future ages and at the same 
time disappoint the tribe of writers, whose chief end next to that of 
getting bread, was an ambition of having their names upon record, 
by answering or retorting their scurrilities, and armed slily have 
made use of my resentment to let the future world know that there 
were such persons now in being. I do therefore charge my successor 
in fame by virtue of being an antient 200 years hence to follow the 
same method. Dennis, Blackmore, Bentley and several others will 
reap great advantage by those who have not observed my rule. And 
heaven forgive Mr. Pope who hath so grievously transgressed it, by 
transmitting so many names of forgotten memory full at length to be 
known by Readers in succeeding times, who perhaps may be seduced 
to Duck lane and Grub Street, and there find some of the very treatises 
he mentions in his Satyres. I heartily applaud my own innocency 
and prudence upon this occasion who never named above 6 authors 
of remarkable worthlessness ; let the Fame of the rest be upon 
Mr. Pope and his children. Mr. Gay, although more sparingly, hath 
gone upon the same mistake.” 

This brings us to the verses. A short copy of verses which 
are not found in this pocket-book, but which were apparently written 
at this time, have been printed in Scott’s edition of Swift (first edit. 
vol. xiv. p. 359). How they got into print or whence they were 
produced we know not. But they would seem to show that Swift 
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must have written more during these uncomfortable days than has 
been preserved in the note-book before us. The printed verses are 
far inferior to the verses here for the first time given to the world. 
Indeed, the following verses seem to us to rank among the best of 
Swift’s minor pieces. They are in his most successful vein. Though 
they had not, as the manuscript shows, received his finishing touches, 
they have all the point, all the dry peculiar humour—all that con- 
densed energy of expression which are the characteristics of the 
poetry in which he excelled. The Irish policy of Carteret, and the 
method by which that policy was carried out, are very happily 
described. Swift's hatred and contempt for the country of which 
he had been the saviour, but which he never beheld without loathing, 
found here, as in many passages of his published works, eloquent 
expression. We should add that the manuscript is sometimes very 
difficult to decipher ; and though we have had the assistance of 
a gentleman who has had great experience in such work, we have 
been obliged to in three cases leave blank spaces. 


“Sept. 25th 1727. 





So here I sit at Holy head 

With muddy ale and mouldy bread 
Swe eee both by wind and tide 

I see the ship at anchor ride 

All Christian vittals (sé) stink of fish 
I’m where my enemies would wish 
Convict of (?) lyes is every sign 

The Fair? had not one drop of wine. 
The Captain swears the sea’s too rough ;— 
He has not passengers enough ; 
And thus the Dean is force’d to stay 
Till others come to help the pay 

In Dublin they'd be glad to see 

A pacquet—though it brings in me. 
They cannot say the winds are cross 
Your Politicians at a loss 

For want of matter swears and frets 
Are (sic) forced to read the old gazettes. 
I never was in haste before 

To reach that slavish, hateful shore 
Before I always found the wind 

To me was most malicious—kind 


' The letters seem to be ‘‘I’m tained.” But the verse was evidently left 
unfinished by Swift, for on the margin he has placed a mark, thus—V, evidently 
meaning to return to it. ? The hostess, Mrs. Welch. 
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But now the danger of a friend 

On whom my fears and hopes depend 

Absent from whom all clymes are curst 

With whom I’m happy in the worst, 

With rage impatient makes me wait 

A passage to the land I hate 

Else rather on this bleaky shore 

Where loudest winds incessant roar, 

Where neither herb nor tree will thrive, 

Where nature hardly seems alive 

I'd go in Freedom to my grave 

Than rule yon Isle and be a slave. 
(Here a blank space is left in the manuscript.) 

Remove me from this land of slaves, 

Where all are fools and all are knaves 

Where every knave and fool is bought, 

Yet hardly sells himself for nought 

Where Whig and Tory fiercely fight 

Who’s in the wrong, who in the right. 

And where their country lies at stake 

They only fight for fighting’s sake. 

While English Sharpers take the pay 

And then stand by to see fair play. 

Meantime the whig is always winner 

And for his courage gets—a Dinner. 

His Excellency' too perhaps 

Spits in his mouth and stroakes his chaps. 

The humble whelp gives every vote 

To put the question strains his throat, 

His Excellency’s condescension 

Will serve instead of place or pension, 

When to the window he’s trepanned 

When my Lord shakes him by the hand. 

Or in the presence of beholders 

His arms upon the booby’s shoulders. 

You quickly see the gudgeon bite 

He tells his brother fools at night 

How well the Governor's inclin’d, 

So just, so gentle, and so kind. 

He heard I kept a pack of hounds 

And longed to hunt upon my grounds 

He said our Lodges were so fair 

The land had nothing to compare 


' Lord Carteret. 
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But that indeed which pleas’d me most 
He called my Doll a perfect toast. 

He whisper’d public things at last 
Ask’d me how our Election past 

Some augmentation, Sir, you know 
Would make at least a handsome show. 
Now kings a compliment expect 

I shall not offer to direct. 

There are some prating folks in town,— 
But, Sir, we must support the Crown 
Our Letters say a Jesuit boasts 

Of some I on our coasts. 

The King is ready when you will 

To pass another Pqry (séc) bill 

And for dissenters he intends 

To use them as his truest friends 

Yes and the Church establish’d too } ! 
Since a grave Protestant like you \ 





I think they justly ought to share 

In all employments we can spare 

Next for encouragement of spinning 

A duty might be laid on linen, 

An act for laying down the plough 
England will send you corn enough. 
Another act that absentees 

For licencies shall pay no fees— 

If England’s friendship you would keep, 
Feed nothing in your lands but sheep. 
But make an act secure and full 

To bring up all who smuggle wool, 
And then he kindly gives us hints 
That all our wives should go in Chintz. 
To-morrow I shall tell you more, 

For I’m to dine with him at four 

This was the speech, and here’s the jest 
His arguments convinc’t the rest. 
Away he runs with zealous hotness 
Exceeding all the heels of Totness 

To move that all the nation round 
Should pay a guinea in the pound. 

Yet should this blockhead beg a place 
Either from Excellence or grace 


' This couplet is cancelled in the original. 
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’Tis pre-engaged, and in his room 
Townshend’s cast Page or Walpole’s groom.” 

It would be possible to institute a curiously close parallel between 
Swift and Skelton ; but in none of his extant poems is Swift more 
essentially Skeltonian than in the following, which is exactly in the 
vein and sometimes in the very measure of “ Why come ye not to 
Court?” It would be interesting to know if Swift was acquainted 
with the writings of that interesting and original poet. 


“ On Lord Carteret’s arms, given as the custom is at every inn where the 
Lord Lieutenant dines or lyes—with all the bills in a long Parliament. 


’Tis forty to one 
When Carteret’s gone 
These praises we blot out, 
The truth will be got out, 
And then we'll be smart on 
His Lordship or Wharton 
Or Shrewsbury’s Duke 
With many rebuke, 
Or Bolton the wise 
With his Spanish flyes, 
Or Grafton the deep 
Either drunk or asleep. 
Then Tilly and Aymes 
Will then lodge their claims, 
If somebody’s grace 
Should come in their place. 
And thus it goes round, 
We praise and confound 
They come to no good 
Nor would if they could 
To injure the nation 
Is recommendation 
And why should they save her 
By losing their favour ? 
Poor Kingdom thou wouldst be that Governor's debtor 
Who kindly would leave thee no worse nor no better.” 

We have spared no pains to make our transcript of this curious 
little volume accurate, but we are not sure that we have in ail cases 
succeeded, for, though the handwriting in the manuscript is, as a 
rule, clear, the paper is sometimes blurred, and the ink thin and 


evanescent. 
J. CHURTON COLLINS. 
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OPPOSITION AND OPPOSITION. 


HERE are many points of difference between a Liberal and a 

Conservative Government ; and not the least striking is to be 
found in the varied characteristics of the Opposition each party 
has in turn to face. It is too readily taken for granted that this 
country is governed by the Government. The Opposition have a 
great deal more to do with the direction of affairs than they usually 
get credit for. In forecasting the history of a newly created 
Administration, it would be well to bestow some thought upon the 
characteristics and composition of the Opposition. 

The difference between the character of the Opposition which 
smoothed the path of Lord Beaconsfield and that which hampers and 
harries the progress of Mr. Gladstone is strongly marked. When, in 
1874, Mr. Disraeli somewhat unexpectedly found himself in office, 
there was practically no Opposition to contend with. This fact was 
so patent, and even so painful, that Mr. Disraeli once alluded to it in 
the House, puzzling the minds of his faithful supporters of the class 
of Sir William Edmondstone by laying down the axiom that it was 
of the greatest disadvantage to a Government that they should 
have it all their own way, the function of Opposition being practically 
abrogated. There was, no doubt, some genuine feeling underlying 
this paradox. Mr. Disraeli was essentially a fighting man, and it 
could not be without a feeling of disgust and weariness that he found 
the Liberal Opposition nothing more than a limp and boneless mass 
of humanity. Fighting with them supplied only that measure of 
exhilaration that a troop of cavalry discover in charging a body of 
women. 

Not only was the Liberal Opposition, during the first two years 
of the Conservative administration, altogether devoid of fighting 
propensity, but it was effusively friendly. Uriah Heep fawning 
about the skirts of Mr. Wickfield was not more ecstatically humble. 
There were several reasons for this. ‘There was, in the first place, 
the personal liking for Mr. Disraeli’s manner on the Treasury 
Bench, as compared with the austere and sometimes fretful domina- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone. It was pleasing to be “ personally conducted ” 
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by this gay and witty man of the world, who made a jest where 
his predecessor would have made a speech, and whose sole object 
in life seemed to be to make the evening pass pleasantly, and let us 
get home as early as possible. 

This condition of affairs, coming immediately after the feverish heat 
of the Parliament that had disestablished the Irish Church, freed the 
Irish land, brought education to the door of every child in England, 
and introduced vote by ballot, was for a time delightfully soothing. 
Members on both sides had come into a land where it was always 
afternoon. To them, “sitting down upon the yellow sand between 
the sun and moon upon the shore ” 


Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barrea foam. 


This state of parties, in some sense inevitable after the high 
pressure of the preceding six years, was crowned by the relations 
established amongst the Liberal leaders. Mr. Gladstone, miscal- 
culating his own vitality and his thirst for work, suddenly, and he 
declared irrevocably, retired. The party, taking another and as it 
turned out a juster view, declined to believe in the finality of his 
determination. It was felt certain that he would come back, and as 
long as he lived and worked it was conceded that the head of the 
. Liberal party must be Cesar or nobody. 

Fora whole session it was nobody, and the Opposition in the House 
of Commons were literally as sheep without a shepherd. Dispirited 
by defeat, uncheered and undisciplined in the absence of a Leader, 
they did nothing and attempted nothing in the way of checking the 
triumphant course of the new Ministry. The voice of discord was 
never heard in the House—except occasionally on the front Opposi- 
tion Benches, where Sir William Harcourt, thinking the lion was sick 
to death, occasionally kicked him. This was great sport for the 
Conservatives, who also watched with amused interest the little plots 
for the succession to the sceptre Mr. Gladstone had fretfully laid down. 

When in the session of 1875 the Liberal party was consolidated 
in the smoking room of the Reform Club, and Lord Hartington was 
selected as leader, matters did not greatly improve. The new leader 
was hampered by the erratic appearance of the self-deposed monarch. 
It was as if the sun had written a letter dated from Milky Way Terrace, 
13th January, 1875, beginning, “ My dear Lord Saturn,” and setting 
forth that “ I see no public advantage in my continuing to act as the 
centre of the solar system, and at the age of sixty-five billion, and 
after forty-two billion years of laborious public life, I think myself 
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entitled to retire at the present opportunity ;” as if there had been 
held a meeting of the stars, who had elected the moon to rule by day 
as well as by night: and as if thereafter the sun had suddenly and 
erratically kept turning up. Lord Hartington, as he has since shown, 
has most of the qualities of a great and successful parliamentary leader. 
But he could not contend with circumstances like these, which had 
their effect to the uttermost ends of the party. All was disunion, 
distrust, and disorder. Nor did matters improve as the seasons re- 
volved. When Lord Beaconsfield’s spirited foreign policy was evolved, 
instead of the common danger uniting the Liberal party, it had the 
effect of further disuniting them. A very considerable section were 
bitten by the prevalent Jingo madness. The Ministerial majority, 
instead of increasing, decreased. Mr. Gladstone, springing back into 
political life with almost feverish activity, found he had lost the 
charm by which he had once led the Liberal hosts to victory. He 
piped, but they would not dance ; rather standing on one side and 
jeering at the veteran statesman with his Six Resolutions, his sixty 
speeches, and his solemn dedication of himself at Oxford to the 
frustration of the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Lord Hartington doggedly stood firm to Liberal principles, having 
for reward the satisfaction of hearing himself denounced by two gentle- 
men, now his colleagues in the Ministry. One spoke of him as “ the 
noble Marquis, late the leader of the Liberal party,” and the other 


built up an elaborate and not quite new metaphor by which his © 


Lordship and his colleagues were compared to jelly-fish. Up to the 
very last, Lord Beaconsfield commanded unbroken majorities in the 
House of Commons; whilst, as far as the country gave recognisable 
signs, as at Liverpool and Southwark, he was sustained by the 
approval and applause of the constituencies. 

When we turn to consider the circumstances under which Mr. 
Gladstone attempts to carry on the Queen’s Government, we find 
them in all aspects of a different character. That great and power- 
ful quality of cohesion which makes up for so much else that is 
lacking stands the Conservative party in good stead in opposition, 
as it sustains them in power. Instead of being faced by a party 
rent by internal dissensions, without a leader and without a policy, 
the Liberal Government, on assuming office, found themselves faced 
by an Opposition small in number, but strong in union ; a body of 
men who have only one object, to which they are ready to sacrifice 
personal predilection, even old-fashioned party principle. The 
object is to turn out Mr. Gladstone. 

The difference in this important element of party Government was 
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strikingly shown before the new House of Parliament was a week old. 
During the first two sessions of his reign Mr. Disraeli was hardly re- 
minded of the existence of an Opposition. Mr. Gladstone found that 
the Opposition had made a successful start even before he took his seat. 
In the interval which elapsed between the summoning of Parliament 
and the completion of the re-election of ministers, a great parlia- 
mentary difficulty was born. Those who have the best reason 
to know declare that more than the Irish question, more than any 
other difficulty at home or abroad that has tried the capacity of 
Government, Mr. Bradlaugh’s attempt to take his seat has done the 
maximum of substantial harm to the Liberal Government. 

It is true that this exceptional development of party warfare was 
due to the abnormal genius of a young nobleman. But Lord Randolph 
Churchill is a peculiar product of the Conservative Opposition, and 
naturally comes into account in considering its influence upon a 
Liberal Government. There is on the Liberal benches no parallel 
to Lord Randolph or to the once famous Fourth Party. There is not 
lacking vitality and force of character in private members of the 
Liberal party. But as a rule these, when formulated in a particular 
line of action, are directed against their own leaders and to the dis- 
integration of the Liberal Party. The Fourth Party cannot be said to 
have laboured especially and directly for the spread of Conservative 
principles. But indirectly they did good service to the Opposition by 
hampering the action of the Government, and attempting personally 
to discredit Mr. Gladstone. There is nothing so convenient to a 
party as to have an irregular wing which may be occasionally dis- 
avowed when it has gone a little too far in its efforts to harass the 
enemy. Of course Sir Stafford Northcote and the responsible leaders 
of the Opposition would not do certain things which Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his minute agglomeration of a party delighted to 
accomplish. Sometimes they were really embarrassing, placing their 
leader in the awkward position of having to choose between openly 
dissevering himself from them, or being an accomplice in procedure 
inexcusable even in the heat of political warfare. But the general 
drift of their action was embarrassing to the Government, and there- 
fore acceptable to the Opposition. In their predatory marches they 
occasionally burned the wrong house and slew a non-combatant. 
But they harassed the enemy to an appreciable extent. 

There is not in the present Parliament, nor was there in the last, 
a coterie of members that would precisely answer to the Fourth 
Party. A similar implacability of purpose and of moral recklessness 
in the selection of instruments to carry out a party purpose do 
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not seem to thrive in the Liberal ranks. The most dangerous, 
because the most capable, adversary Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment had below the gangway opposite, was Sir Charles Dilke ; and 
when in later sessions Mr. Chamberlain entered Parliament, a 
junction of forces was established which had a considerable effect 
upon the Parliamentary fortunes of the Ministry, and would have 
been more formidable still but for the tendency already noted of 
independent Liberals to expend their surplus force in attacking their 
nominal Leaders. 

The Opposition which the present Government have constantly 
to wrestle with is immeasurably increased by personal considerations. 
The Conservative Opposition is arrayed not only against the spread 
of Liberal principles, but is animated by deadly animosity to the 
Liberal leader. Since the epoch when Sir Robert Peel seceded from 
the ranks of the Protectionists, there has been no phenomenon 
in public life approaching this personal hatred of the Prime Minister. 
As a rule there is a disposition in the public mind to worship success, 
and to cherish a feeling akin to slavish adulation towards the 
man of the day. This was shown in extraordinary degree in the 
case of Mr. Disraeli, and in some measure it was the same with his 
half-dozen predecessors, always excluding Mr. Gladstone. Where, 
as in the case of Lord John Russell, the Premiers were not violently 
loved, at least they were not virulently hated. 

It is otherwise with Mr. Gladstone, and this is an important 
factor, in the working of political affairs of the present day. The 
only parallel to the enthusiastic admiration excited by Mr. Gladstone 
in the hearts of the multitude is the active hatred to which he 
gives birth in the mind of the Conservative minority. This is not 
the kind of dislike one man has for another who initiates and puts 
into practice principles he hates and despises. It is a personal indi- 
vidual hate, as for one who has done him or his family some personal 
and individual wrong. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. The practical basis of 
Conservatism is the possession of an undue share of the common 
property of a people, whether it be land or power, which has 
descended by inheritance not been acquired by labour. For the last 
twenty years of his life Mr. Gladstone has been actively engaged in 
establishing a fairer distribution of property and power. Those who 
formerly possessed an undue proportion of these gifts, and those who 
fear that Mr. Gladstone is capable of bringing about further distribu- 
tion among larger classes, naturally hate the despoiler of their 
goods. Nostatesman on either side has been equally active and 
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successful in carrying into legislation the principles of his party ; and 
Mr. Gladstone pays the penalty of his abnormal success by having 
created more personal enemies than ever before scowled about the 
pathway of a statesman of blameless private life. 

As the constant dropping of water weareth away a stone, so this 
incessant nagging from the Opposition is certain to have its effect 
upon the fortunes of a Minister. It has been made abundantly clear 
that the Opposition will be stayed by no scruple in their efforts to 
upset Mr. Gladstone. It might have been thought, in view of the 
notoriety of the Premier’s religious principles and habits, that the 
most desperate and reckless of his detractors would have stopped 
short of accusing him of secretly conniving at the introduction of an 
avowed infidel into the House of Commons. Yet we know that it is 
among the commonest declarations in Conservative circles, and is 
doubtless believed by hundreds of otherwise intelligent men, that 
Mr. Gladstone’s action in a particular controversy was animated by a 
personal liking for the Member for Northampton, and by sympathy 
with his principles. When Political Opposition reaches a possibility 
like this, there are no limits to its revel in acrimony. 

Another illustration of the reckless character of the Opposition 
of to-day is to be found in their recent alliance with the Land Leaguers, 
the failure of which, in spite of the bait of the report of the Lords’ 
Committee, and the promise of Mr. W. H. Smith’s resolution, lends 
a tone of righteous indignation to the denunciation of the more 
successful negotiation of the Treaty of Kilmainham. It is impossible 
to conceive any two sets of principles further apart from each other 
than those of Mr. Parnell and those crystallised in the programme 
of the Conservative party. Yet when the object has been the defeat 
of the Government, an alliance between the Land Leaguers and the 
high Tories was eagerly sought, and in more than one division Mr. 
Healy has walked out with the Hamiltons, Mr. Biggar has elbowed 
Mr. Chaplin in the division lobby, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
has found himself in the same lobby with Mr. Callan. 

Against this vigilant, vigorous, and reckless opposition Mr. Glad- 
stone has to count one source of assistance quite new in his political 
history. Perhaps at no time within the last twenty-five years have 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons presented such an 
appearance of unanimity. The miracle should be cherished whilst 
it is yet with us, for it cannot last much longer. Nevertheless, as in 
olden times, it is beautiful to see brethren dwelling in unity. The 
frailties of Liberal members have been sorely tried during the last 
two years and a half. On the Bradlaugh episode, the familiar spec. 
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tacle of a divided Liberal party was presented for the pleased con- 
templation of the enemy. But that was not a party question. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues, with truer instincts of Liberalism than 
were vouchsafed to some of their followers, adopted a particular line 
of action. But they never took up the case of Bradlaugh as, for 
example, they adopted the Cléture, and said, “This is our policy.” 
With this exception, which really soared above politics and became a 
test of religious prejudice, there have been several questions on which, 
in earlier times, a Liberal Government would inevitably have split up. 
One of these was the Coercion Bill ; another was the principle of the 
Cléture. As is well known, there was not lacking evidence of the 
true spirit of Liberalism in these cases. Several members fell away, 
whilst many more displayed a skittishness that was only checked by 
the prompt action of the constituencies. 

To the creation of this phenomenal unity there is no doubt the 
violent implacability of the Opposition has tended. If Lord Randolph 
Churchill had been a little less active, and, above all, if the political 
scandal of the alliance of the Land Leaguers with the Tories 
had not been presented to the minds of the constituencies, the 
remarkable unity on the Liberal Benches would probably not have 
confounded the calculations of the Carlton. 

This quite unexpected and altogether unusual steadiness in the 
Liberal ranks has hitherto proved the strength of the Ministry, and 
has enabled them to withstand the shock of pitched battle on the 
part of the Opposition, and the sting of the incessant rifle practice 
of the Conservative Uhlans. But that is a condition on the con- 
tinuance of which it would not be wise to count. The natural end 
of the Liberal majority in the House of Commons is that of the Kil- 
kenny cats of the fable, and it is the more certain and likely to be the 
swifter in proportion as the majority is overwhelming and triumphant. 
The exceptional Opposition of the present day works in two ways. It 
consolidates whilst it assaults the Liberal forces; but that will not last 
for ever, nor for long. To Liberals, whether in power or in Opposi- 
tion, the armour of unity is as uncomfortable as David found Saul’s 
helmet of brass and coat of mail. They have put it on for a time, 
but they will gratefully and gladly take it off at the first opportunity. 
Then will arrive the opportunity of the Opposition, and the downfall 
of Mr. Gladstone’s latest and last Ministry. 


HENRY W. LUCY. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. SIEMENS’ THEORY OF THE SUN. 


HE paper read on March 2nd by Dr. C. W. Siemens at the 
Royal Society, and his article on “A New Theory of the 
Sun” in the April number of the “‘ Nineteenth Century,” have started 
a good deal of discussion. All who have my essay on “The Fuel of 
the Sun,” written 1868-9, and published January 1870, are surprised 
at the statement with which the magazine article opens, viz.: that this 
“may be termed a first attempt to open for the sun a debtor and 
creditor account, inasmuch as he has hitherto been regarded only as 
a great almoner pouring forth incessantly his boundless wealth of 
heat, without receiving any of it back.” 

Some of my friends suppose that Dr. Siemens has wilfully ignored 
the most important element of my theory, and have suggested in- 
dignation and protest on my part. I am quite satisfied, however, 
that they are mistaken. I see plainly enough that although Dr. 
Siemens quotes my book, he had not read it when he did so ; that 
in stating that “Grove, Humboldt, Zoellner, and Mattieu Williams 
have boldly asserted the existence of a space filled with matter,” he 
derived this information from the paper of Dr. Sterry Hunt which he 
afterwards quotes. ‘This inference has been confirmed by subsequent 
correspondence with Dr. Siemens, who tells me that he saw the book 
some years since, but Aad not read it. My contributions to the 
philosophy of solar physics would have been far more widely known 
and better appreciated had I followed the usual course of announcing 
firstly “a working hypothesis,” then reading a preliminary paper, 
then another and another, and so on during ten or a dozen years, 
instead of publishing all at once an octavo volume of 240 pages, 
which has proved too formidable even to many of those who are 
specially interested in the subject. 

I am compelled to infer that this is the reason why so many of 
the speculations, which were physical heresies when expounded there- 
in, have since become so generally adopted, without corresponding 
acknowledgment. This is not the place for specifying the particu- 
lars of such adoptions, but I may mention that in due time, “ An 
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Appendix to the Fuel of the Sun,” including the whole history of the 
subject, will be published. The materials are all in hand, and only 
await arrangement. In the mean time I will briefly state some of the 
points of agreement and difference between Dr. Siemens and myself. 

In the first place, we both take as our fundamental basis of specu- 
lation the idea of an universal extension of atmospheric matter, and 
we both regard this as the recipient of the diffused solar radiations, 
which are afterwards recovered and recondensed, or concentrated. 
Thus our “fuel of the sun” is primarily the same, but, as will 
presently be seen, our machinery for feeding the solar furnace is 
essentially different, and Dr. Siemens introduces an entirely new 
preparation of this fuel. 

Certain desiccated pedants have sneered at my title, “ The Fuel 
of the Sun,” as “sensational,” and have refused to read the book on 
this account; but Dr. Sterry Hunt has provided me with ample 
revenge. He has disentombed an interesting paper by Sir Isaac 
Newton, dated 1675, in which the same sensationalism is perpetrated 
with very small modification, Sir Isaac Newton’s title being “ Solary 
Fuel.” Besides this, his speculations are curiously similar to my 
own, his fundamental idea being evidently the same ; but the chemistry 
of his time was too vague and obscure to render its development 
possible. This paper was neglected and set aside, was not printed 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society, and remained generally 
unknown until a few months ago, when the energetic American 
philosopher brought it forth, and discussed its remarkable anticipa- 
tions. 

Dr. Siemens supposes that the rotation of the sun effects a sort of 
“‘fan action,” by throwing off heated atmospheric matter from his 
equatorial regions, which atmospheric matter is afterwards reclaimed 
and passed over to the polar regions of the sun. This interchange 
he describes as effected by the differences of pressure on the fluid 
envelope of the sun ; the portion over the polar regions being held 
down by the whole force of solar gravitation, while the equatorial 
atmosphere is subject to this pressure, or attraction, minus the 
centrifugal impulse due to solar rotation. He maintains that this 
“ centrifugal action, however small in amount as compared with the 
enormous attraction of the sun, would destroy the balance, and 
determine a motion towards the sun as regards the mass opposite the 
polar surface, and into space as regards the equatorial mass.” He 
adds that “the equatorial current so produced, owing to its mighty 
proportions, would flow outwards into space, to a practically unlimited 


distance.” 
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I will not here discuss the dynamics of this hypothesis; whether 
the reclaiming action of the superior polar attraction would occur 
at the vast distances from the sun supposed by Dr. Siemens, or 
much nearer home, and produce an effect like the recurving of the 
flame of his own regenerative gas burner; or, whether he is right in 
comparing the centrifugal force at the solar equator with that of the 
earth, by simply measuring the relative velocity of translation irre- 
spective of angular velocity. I will merely suggest that in discussing 
these, it is necessary, in order to do justice to Dr. Siemens, to always 
keep in mind the assumed condition of an universal and continuous 
atmospheric medium, and not to reason, as some have done already, 
upon the basis of a limited solar atmosphere with a definite boundary, 
from beyond which particles of atmospheric matter are to be flung 
away into vacuous space, without fhe intervention of all-pervading 
fluid pressure. 

It is evident that /such fan action can bring back a// the material 
that has received the solar radiations, and which holds them either 
as temperature or otherwise, the restoration and perpetuation of 
solar energy will be complete, for even the heat received by our 
earth and its brother and sister planets would still remain in the 
family, as they would radiate it into the interplanetary atmospheric 
matter supposed to be reclaimed by the sun. 

But the solar extinction, described by the writer in last month’s 
Table Talk, would be proportionally complete ; the sun would be 
removed from its place among the stars, and the greater problem of 
stellar radiation rendered more inscrutable than ever by putting 
the evidence of our great luminary altogether out of court; for if 
the stars severally consumed all their own radiations quite independ. 
ently of each other, as Dr. Siemens supposes, none would be visible 
to us, as the above-quoted writer has shown. 

Though compelled to regard the “fan-action” part of Dr. 
Siemens’ theory as inefficient, if not altogether impotent, and to 
anticipate its general rejection, I look forward to important philoso- 
phical results from a certain modification of that part of his theory 
which suggests the possibility of the dissociation of aqueous vapour 
and the oxides of carbon by solar radiations acting upon these gases 
when highly rarefied in surrounding space. The subject is too ex- 
tensive to be discussed within the remaining limits of this Note, but 
I hope to resume it next month. In the mean time I will perpetrate 
the egotism of telling the reader something about 
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My Own THEORY OF THE SUN. 


NTIL 1822 the idea of an universal diffusion of highly at- 
tenuated atmospheric matter throughout space was commonly 
entertained by the highest scientific authorities, though not formally 
asserted. On January 17 of that year Dr. Wollaston read a paper 
at the Royal Society in refutation of this, by calculating the amount 
of atmospheric matter which the sun and the planets would, by gravi- 
tation, collect around themselves. ‘He thus arrived at the conclusion 
that Jupiter’s atmosphere would be so dense, and extend so far, that 
the fourth satellite would be visible “ when behind the centre of the 
planet,” and consequently would “appear on both (or all) sides at 
the same time.” 

This and similar reasoning applied to the sun supplied a reductio 
ad absurdum which was accepted at the time, and has been quoted 
in our text-books and universally received by the highest authorities 
for half a century since. My second chapter is a reprint of this 
paper, and a refutation of the monstrous mathematical blunder on 
which the whole argument is founded, and which has so curiously 
escaped the scrutiny of mathematicians. 

Space will not permit any quotation of the positive arguments in 
favour of universal atmospheric extension, and therefore I must here 
assume it, and also that the sun and all the planets have their 
respective shares, the magnitudes of which I have calculated. That 
of the sun is, of course, enormous ; and however or whenever he 
obtained it, the work of its compression must have produced an 
amount of heat and light fully equal to that which he now displays. 

But what must be the effect of this transcendental temperature 
on the atmosphere and other matter of the sun? The researches of 
Deville, plus some theoretical ventures of my own, on the broad laws 
of dissociation (now fully confirmed), enabled me, in 1868, to show 
that these materials must be dissociated to their uttermost, and a 
mighty store of latent heat be thus reserved, to be given out gra- 
dually and steadily by their recombination at the solar surface. For 
a description of the machinery by which this recombination is limited 
and regulated I must refer to the book. 

But even with this reserve of heat-force we should have the 
gradually dying sun and withering universe, still so popular among 
technical astronomers, who, in spite of their great attainments, have 
not yet fairly grasped the great fundamental principle of all philo- 
sophy: that force is indestructible; the indestructibility of matter being 
merely a manifestation or result of this. 
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The radiations from the sun and all the stars and other orbs of 
space are therefore inextinguishable ; for, however widely diffused, 
they must ever remain absolutely unchanged in quantity. All that is 
required to render all the blazing suns of all the universe absolutely 
eternal is some machinery by which their everlasting outpourings 
may be gathered in again. 

This machinery, according to my theory, is the gravitating reac- 
tion of the attendant worlds combined with the solar motion of 
translation in space. “ Action and reaction are equal and contrary.” 
Gravitation is mutual. The sun cannot pull the planets without being 
equally pulled in return ; but the pull which perpetually bends a planet’s 
path towards the sun moves him towards it in a degree as much smaller 
as his mass is greater than that of the planet. Therefore, whether we 
regard the nucleus of the sun as reeling irregularly in the midst of his 
profound fluid envelope, or his atmosphere as dragged here by Jupiter, 
there by Venus, hither by the earth, thither by Saturn, and everywhere 
in the mean time by the vivacious Mercury, we cannot fail to perceive 
in this ever-varying resultant of planetary attraction an agent for 
perpetually stirring in, interchanging, and mingling together the 
various strata of the solar atmosphere, and producing a complication 
of clashing tides, of irregularities of velocity in the different parts of 
the solar atmospheric ocean, and the consequent formation of mighty 
maelstréms, vortices and cyclones, hurricanes and tornadoes of fury 
inconceivable to the dwellers on our comparatively tranquil earth. 

These are visibly displayed in the sun-spots, those great vortice- 
pits in the solar envelope, so wide and deep that worlds like ours 
might be poured into them like marbles into a basin. 

The vapours thus drawn down into the hotter regions of the sun 
must be there dissociated, and, as I have shown, must produce 
corresponding upheavals of dissociated gaseous matter above the 
general level of the photosphere, which will recombine with explo- 
sive violence, ejecting the denser vapours forth to condense as 
metallic hail, and thus form the corona and zodiacal light, and 
probably the metallic meteorites that occasionally reach our earth. 

The matter thus ejected is, as we now know, actually flung out to 
hundreds of thousands of miles from the solar surface, and this 
occurs while the sun is moving through the interstellar medium (call 
it “ ether” or whatever else you please) at the rate of nearly half a 
million of miles per day. This ejected matter is continually and 
enormously expanding while explosively recombining, and must thus 
be more or less left behind in the wake of the sun. As this occurs 
after it has done its work of primary radiation while belonging to the 
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sun, and has been further exhausted by its combustion and radiation as 
ejected prominence and coronal matter, it must, when fully expanded, 
be cooled below the mean temperature of the space-filling medium. 

The cooled ejected material thus perpetually left behind to fill 
the space the sun is perpetually vacating, is replaced by fresh 
material drawn from the regions into which the sun is advancing, the 
which material has been through countless ages receiving and storing 
its share of the radiations of all the suns of the universe. 

I have calculated the amount of fresh fuel the sun will thus 
encounter, supposing the interstellar atmospheric matter to have only 
one ten-thousandth part of the density of our atmosphere. The 
cylinder of such atmospheric matter which the sun will traverse daily 
has, in round numbers, a diameter of 900,000 miles, a length or 
depth of 450,000 miles, and a weight of 14,313,915,000,000,000,000 
tons, or 165 millions of tons per second. Such a supply bombarding 
the sun and condensed upon it is ample for all the theoretical 
requirements of solary fuel. 

All the other suns of the universe, provided they are large enough 
and have attendant worlds, must have similarly collected their great 
atmospheric oceans, and must have similarly condensed it with 
similar evolution of heat and dissociation, and now must similarly 
instir the solary fuel of space by their reeling reaction to planetary 
gravitation, and similarly outflash portions of dissociated matter that 
must similarly combine, explode, and expand, and when thus 
exhausted fall more or less to the rear, and thus the solar and 
stellar “ heat radiated into space is received by the general atmo- 
spheric medium ; is gathered again by the breathing of wandering 
suns, who inspire as they advance the breath of universal heat and 
light of life ; then by impact, compression, and radiation, they con- 
centrate and redistribute its vitalising power ; and after its work is 
done, expire it in the broad wake of their retreat, leaving a track of 
cool exhausted ether—the ashpits of the solar furnaces—to reabsorb 
the general radiations, and thus maintain the eternal round of 
life.” 


BEES AND CLOVER. 


EE culture has been powerfully advocated for the honey sake, 

and would probably be more general if sugar were not so 
cheap. There is, however, another advantage, which Darwin’s 
researches have proved, viz., the action of the bees in fertilization of 
flowers. Every farmer who grows red clover for the seed sake is too 
familiar with the uncertainty of this crop, the seeds of which ripen 
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with most vexatious inequality. Herr Haberlandt, who has followed 
up and confirmed the researches of Darwin in reference to these 
particular flowers, strongly recommends the rearing of bees on all 
clover farms, for the special purpose of fertilization, even though 
their honey be disregarded, for it appears that clover is entirely 
dependent on insects for its fertilization, aud chiefly upon bees. 
The form of the flowers, and the manner in which the maturity of 
the lower florets precedes that of the upper florets, renders the suc: 
cess or failure of a clover seed crop simply a result of the employ- 
ment or non-employment of these humble farm-labourers, 


THE CAUSES AND CURE OF OLD AGE. 


LANGER has recently been engaged in the comparative 
e analysis of human fat at different ages. He finds that in- 
fant fat is harder than that of adults or old men, that there are oil 
globules in our fat but none in that of babies; the microscope 
shows one or two oil globules in every fat cell of the adult, while 
very few have fat crystals. The fat cells of the infant contain no 
oil globules, and nearly every cell contains fat crystals. “ Infant fat 
forms a homogeneous, white, solid, tallow-like mass, and melts at 
45° C.,” while adult fat standing in a warm room separates into two 
layers ; the lighter and larger is a transparent yellow liquid which 
solidifies below the freezing point of water, the lower layer is a 
granular crystalline mass melting at 36° C. Infant fat contains 
67°75 per cent. of oleic acid, adult fat 89°80. Infant fat contains 
28°97 per cent. of palmitic acid, against 8°16 in the adult, and 3°28 
of stearic acid against 2°04. These latter, the palmitic and stearic 
acids, are the harder and less fusible, while the oleic acid is the 
softer and more fusible, constituent of fats. 

No attempt is made to explain the reason of these differences, or 
to suggest any means by which we may reharden or repalmitise our 
fat, and thus regain our infantine chubbiness. 

Old age is evidently due to changes of this kind, not only of the 
fat, but also of the other materials of the body. The first step to- 
wards the discovery of the elixir of life, the “aurum potabile” of the 
alchemist, is to determine the nature of these changes, the next to 
ascertain their causes, and then to remove them. If, as we are so 
often told, there can be no effect without a cause, there must be 
causes for the organic changes constituting decay and old age. Re- 
move these, and we live for ever. The theory is beautifully simple. 


W, MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE ODEON THEATRE. 


OME curiously misleading information has been published in 
various French newspapers @ propos of the so-called centenary 
performance at the Odéon Theatre, which took place in the month of 
April last. Here is, for instance, a paragraph translated literally from 
a Parisian journal devoted wholly to the drama:—‘ The gth April, 
1782, the new theatre of the Odéon, situated on the same site as to- 
day, opened its doors to inaugurate its sad/e by a spectacle which was 
one of the avant-couriers of the revolution, I mean ‘La Folle Journée, 
ou le Mariage de Figaro.’” Notwithstanding that some colour of truth 
is lent to the statement by the fact that the “Mariage de Figaro” 
of Beaumarchais, together with a slight occasional sketch entitled 
“ L’Odéon et la Jeunesse,” was given at a centenary performance on 
the 9th of April of the present year, the paragraph I have quoted is 
wholly and absolutely inaccurate. It may savour of rashness to 
correct the French journals as to the history of French theatres. 
This, however, I intend to do. On the gth of April, 1782, there was 
no Odéon Theatre. On that date again, at the theatre occupying the 
site on which the Odéon now stands, was given a drama by Barthélemi 
Imbert, a Nimois poet, entitled ‘“ L’Inauguration du Théatre 
Frangais.” “La Folle Journée, ou le Mariage de Figaro” was not 
played until two years subsequently. The exact day when all Paris 
flocked to the Théatre Frangais to see this famous representation, when 
duchesses jostled in the balcony the frail beauties who were its ordinary 
occupants, and when grandes dames, to be sure of their places, took 
their dinner in the theatre in the dining-room of the actors, was 
Tuesday, March 27, 1784. 


THe THEATRE FRANCAIS AND THE OpDEoNn. 


O account in part for these errors, and to throw a little light 
upon a neglected portion of French theatrical history, I will 

give briefly the facts of the case. After the reunion in 1680 of the 
company of comedians of the Hétel de Bourgogne with that of 
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Molitre, which had already incorporated with itself the troupe of the 
Théatre du Marais—the Comédie Frangaise, or the Théatre Francais, 
as the home of the united comedians was then for the first time 
called, stood in the Rue Mazarine, opposite the Rue Guénégaud. 
Compelled by the requirements of the Sorbonne to quit the site, the 
comedians erected another house in the Rue des Fossés-Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, now Rue de l’Ancienne Coméddie. Here they 
rested 82 years. As the supremacy of the Théatre Frangais over all 
European theatres was established, a sense that the house was 
unworthy of the company began to spread. A new theatre on the site 
of the Hétel de Condé was accordingly commenced, and the actors 
during the period of preparation were allowed to play in the Tuileries 
in what was then known as the Salle des Machines. Thus matters 
remained from 1770 to 1782. On the oth April, 1782, the comedians 
made their first appearance in their new home, which, though on the 
site subsequently occupied by the Odéon, was then and for some 
time afterwards known as the Théatre Frangais. “ Molitre 4 la 
Nouvelle Salle,” by Laharpe, Shakespeare’s “King Lear” and 
“ Macbeth” in the ridiculous translation of Ducis, and various pale 
tragedies and artificial comedies, now wholly forgotten, by Larive, 
Palissot, Forget, and Dubuisson, were given in the house, and 
Talma, the greatest of French tragedians, made here his début. The 
most conspicuous event was, however, the production of “Le 
Mariage de Figaro,” at the date I have mentioned. Closed in 1793 
in consequence of the difficulties caused by the revolution and the 
dissensions of the actors, it reopened in 1794 under the title of the 
Théatre de l’Egalité. The famous company had, however, been 
scattered to the winds, and the representation was unsuccessful. 
What had once been known as the Theatre Frangais was then given 
up to political discussions, meetings, banquets, and balls. At this 
period it first took the name of the Odéon, which, upon reopening in 
1797 by an association of actors, it retained. Burned to the ground 
in 1799, on the 18th March, it reopened in 1808 as the Théatre de 
’'Impératrice. On the 20th March, 1818, it was again destroyed by 
fire, and the following year it rose again in something like the shape 
it now assumes. After experiencing many vicissitudes, it was entirely 
restored in 1875. The ancient organisation of the Théatre Francais 
meanwhile was not re-established until the twelfth year of the 
Republic (1803). The comedians followed Napoleon not only to 
his residences at Saint-Cloud and Fontainebleau, but on his cam- 
paigns to Erfurth and Dresden, where they had the famous “parterre 
de rois” (a pit of kings). Possession had meanwhile been obtained 
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of the fine premises in the Rue de Richelieu which the Comédié 
Francaise now occupies. 

* As excuse for supplying this not unneeded information, I may say 
that it is not taken from ary single work, but collected from many 
sources. 

NATURALISATION OF FOREIGN Brrps. 
TTEMPTS to naturalise English birdsin Americaare continuous. 
The goldfinch, the chaffinch, the robin, and the blackbird 
have been introduced into the Northern States, and a certain measure 
of success has attended the attempt to naturalise the skylark. Of 
two hundred skylarks shipped in December last to New York, ex 
route for New Jersey, seventy-four survived the risks of the journey 
and the more serious danger of the winter, and were let loose in 
May, with the result that in America, as an enthusiast writes, there 
is “the same delightful sound that has inspired so many poets, 
and charmed the Old World for ages, as pure and sweet as in its 
native grey sky. No one who has ever heard the shrill trilling 
note, not loud but very distinct, will ever forget it, or fail to know 
it again.” In efforts of this kind there should be reciprocity. 
American warblers are not numerous, but those there are in the 
Northern States would run no risks from our winters. The real 
difficulty in the way of acclimatising these and other rare birds is the 
insatiable appetite for slaughter of the Cockney sportsman, who 
chooses to call himself an ornithologist because he kills birds or 
drives them from our shores. 


ARE THE ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH FULFILLED IN AGE? 


A WELL-KNOWN phrase of Goethe was brought again to my 
recollection by a recent speaker. It is as follows :— 


Was man sich in der Jugend wiinscht, 
I{at man im Alter in Fiille. 


Which means, What in youth you desire, ripe age will give you in 
abundance. This is an encouraging assertion, and it is to a certain 
extent true. Where, however, the irony of life comes in is that the 
boon when acquired is in the majority of cases joyless. Ifa man is 
resolute in pursuit, he will obtain most things that are obtainable. 
Fix your mind upon the topmost apple on a tree, and you have 
only to sit beneath till it falls. By the time it descends the apple is 
rotten, or you have lost your taste for apples. I do not desire to 
break spears with Goethe, but the hope conveyed in this and 
similarly cheerful maxims is, I fear, to some extent delusive. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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